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foreword 

Once  again  we  send  out  the  Year  Book  with  the  hope  that 
in  it  will  be  found  material  both  of  interest  and  value  to  our 
fellow  Rose  growers,  be  they  veterans  or  novices.  In  past 
years  we  have  invited  suggestions  from  the  members  with 
respect  to  subjects  which  they  might  desire  to  have  discussed 
in  the  Society's  publications.  The  response  to  this  invita- 
tion has  been  disappointing  but  we  again  extend  it  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  obtain  new  ideas  of  making  the  publications  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  readers.  We  shall  be  glad,  also,  to 
receive  contributions  of  suitable  material  for  presentation  in 
future  editions  of  the  Year  Book. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  various  contributors  of  articles, 
and  particularly  to  Mr.  Courtney  Page,  Honourary  Secretary 
of  The  National  Rose  Society,  for  his  kind  permission  to 
reproduce  the  valuable  article  on  "The  Old  Roses,"  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Rohde. 

We  also  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  advertisements  appearing  in  this  volume,  and  urge 
them  to  give  their  patronage  to  those  advertisers  without 
whose  support  the  publication  of  this  Year  Book  would  not 
be  possible. 

The  Editor. 
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PRESIDENT'S  GREETING 

Once  again  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  the  Society  in  the 
capacity  of  President,  and  while  I  am  duly  appreciative  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  me,  I  am  also  conscious  of  the 
weight  of  responsibility  attached  to  the  position. 

The  Rose  Society  of  Ontario,  in  common  with  other 
organizations,  has  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the 
difficult  economic  conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  the 
past  six  years,  but  perhaps  a  more  potent  depressing  agent 
than  the  prolonged  financial  stringency  was  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  Roses  brought  about  by  the  extraordinary 
winter  of  1933-4.  The  effects  of  that  catastrophe  have  been 
reflected  in  a  serious  decline  in  the  Society's  membership,  and 
in  widespread  discouragement  which  has  served  to  offset  the 
constructive  work  of  the  previous  decade.  The  Society, 
therefore,  faces  a  crisis,  and  its  rehabilitation  will  require  the 
united  efforts  of  the  entire  membership. 

While  the  havoc  wrought  in  our  gardens  by  the  early 
descent  of  winter  in  November  of  1933  was  undoubtedly  dis- 
couraging, yet  we  should  realize  that  such  occurrences  are 
rare,  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  expect  an  early 
repetition  of  that  experience.  Perhaps  we  had  been  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the  several  preceding  mild 
winters,  and  if  so,  we  shall  simply  have  to  apply  our  protective 
material  somewhat  earlier  in  the  autumn  to  provide  for  any 
such  contingency.  Rose  growers  of  stout  heart  replaced  their 
losses  in  the  Spring  of  1935,  and  many  more  will  do  so  this 
Spring.  Let  us  co-operate,  therefore,  to  complete  the  restora- 
tion of  Rose-culture  to  its  accustomed  pinnacle. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  we  must  not  neglect  any 
opportunity  to  stimulate  interest  among  our  friends  through 
the  media  of  conversational  exchanges  of  ideas,  assistance  in 
the  solution  of  Rose  problems,  and  garden  visits.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  systematically  set  about  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Society's  membership,  and  in  this  connection  I  personally 
ask  and  expect  the  assistance  of  every  member  to  the  extent 
of  obtaining  at  least  one  new  membership — a  task  which  I 
do  not  regard  as  unreasonable.  It  is  important,  also,  that 
we  not  only  attend  the  Rose  Show  but  that,  if  at  all  possible, 
we  stage  an  exhibit.  In  this  connection  if  any  member  should 
feel  reluctant  to  exhibit  his  blooms  because  of  lack  of  experi- 
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ence,  and  will  communicate  with  me  or  with  the  Secretary, 
assistance  in  staging  his  or  her  blooms  at  the  1936  Rose  Show 
will  be  provided.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that  this 
Society's  Annual  Rose  Exhibition  is  the  greatest  show  of 
outdoor-grown  Roses  on  this  Continent,  and  it  has  not 
reached  by  any  means  the  limits  of  its  possibilities.  I  urge, 
therefore,  every  member  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Toronto  to  co-operate  with  the  Exhibition  Committee  in  an 
effort  to  establish  a  new  record  in  numbers  of  entries  at  the 
forthcoming  Rose  Show  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  on  24th  June  next. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
is  your  Society,  and  as  such,  is  deserving  of  your  best  efforts 
in  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  If  the  services  which  it 
now  renders  are  to  be  improved, — or  even  maintained, — 
revenue  must  be  forthcoming,  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
Society's  revenue  is  derived  from  membership  fees.  Let  us, 
therefore,  turn  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  membership  with 
a  determination  born  of  faith  in  a  worthy  cause. 

A.  J.  Webster, 

President. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rose  Society  of  Ontario  was 
held  in  the  Botany  Building  of  the  University  of  Toronto  on 
Wednesday,  4th  December,  1935,  at  8.15  p.m. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  P.  L.  Whytock,  was 
Chairman  of  the  meeting.  A  large  attendance  of  the  members 
was  present. 

Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting,  December  5th,  1934 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  December 
5th,  1934,  on  Motion  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Higham,  seconded  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Gow,  were  taken  as  read. 

Report  of  President  for  Year  1935 

The  President  stated  that  the  meeting  to-night  brought 
to  a  close  the  1935  Season  which  he  regretted  had  not  been  a 
very  favourable  one  from  a  financial  standpoint.  Member- 
ships had  fallen  off  considerably,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
and  enthusiastic  work  of  the  Membership  Committee.  The 
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•revenue  from  the  Annual  Rose  Show  had  been  below  expecta- 
tion, due  no  doubt  to  the  members  not  having  their  rose 
gardens  re-established  after  the  severe  winter  of  1933-4.  He 
further  stated  that  the  good  work  which  the  Society  was 
doing  required  money,  and  if  this  work  was  to  be  continued, 
additional  members  would  have  to  be  obtained  for  1936.  He 
suggested  a  Gift  Membership  to  a  flower-loving  friend  this 
Christmas. 

To  Mr.  A.  J.  Webster  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Cruickshank  he 
conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Year  Book,  and  the  monthly  Bulletins;  also  to 
Mr.  P.  H.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee, 
for  the  splendid  programmes  and  visits  to  gardens  which  had 
been  arranged  during  the  year. 

Financial  Report 

On  account  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Colonel 
Nash,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Financial 
Report  of  the  Society  was  presented  by  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Colonel  Nash's  Report  is  as  follows:' — The 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  November 
30th,  1935,  is  presented  herewith.  I  have  also  drawn  up 
and  present  a  comparative  statement  of  receipts  and  payments 
for  the  past  five  years,  on  which  is  also  shown  the  budget 
figures  for  the  past  year.  In  spite  of  the  splendid  efforts 
made  by  the  Membership  Committee  there  was  again  a 
serious  falling-off  in  membership.  This  marks  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  of  decline,  and  unfortunately  there  is  so  far 
no  definite  assurance  of  arresting  this  decline.  The  decreased 
membership  resulted,  of  course,  in  decreased  income  from 
fees  and  the  revenue  from  this  source  was  actually  $431  less 
than  budgeted.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Rose  Show  held  last 
June  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  $377.81,  in  place  of  a  small  profit 
as  was  anticipated. 

To  meet  this  situation  your  Finance  Committee  took 
prompt  action.  While  expenses  were  already  being  carefully 
controlled  still  further  reductions  were  made;  special  con- 
tributions totalling  $85.00  were  obtained  from  the  Directors 
and  $240.00  was  transferred  from  the  Reserve  Fund.  As  a 
result  the  Society  was  able  to  close  its  books  with  a  balance 
of  $23.57  cash  in  current  account.  Outstanding  accounts 
payable,  however,  totalled  $108.19. 
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Your  Society  faces  a  very  difficult  time  financially  during 
the  next  year.  There  is  now  only  a  balance  of  $62.82  in  the 
Reserve  Account,  which  makes  the  Society  entirely  dependent 
on  its  regular  income  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  it  is 
imperative,  if  the  Society  is  to  continue  its  present  services, 
that  there  be  a  strenuous  membership  campaign  in  1936. 

May  I  urge  you  who  are  members,  to  pay  your  1936 
fees  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  is  upon  these  receipts  that  your 
Treasurer  must  rely  to  meet  the  current  expenses.  May  I 
also  bespeak  your  active  co-operation  with  the  Membership 
Committee  in  securing  a  very  substantial  increase  in  members, 
so  that  the  Society  may  continue  to  give  to  its  members  the 
same  useful  service  which  it  has  given  in  the  past. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Mitchell  moved  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Cruickshank 
seconded  the  Adoption  of  the  Financial  Report,  which  was 
Carried.  For  full  details  of  the  Financial  Report  see  the 
Auditors'  certified  statements,  following. 

Report  of  Programme  Committee 

Mr.  P.  H.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Com- 
mittee, outlined  the  meetings  and  garden  visits  which  had 
been  arranged  during  the  year. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  A.  J.  Webster,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  the  nomination  of  Directors  for  1936,  read  the  Com- 
mittee's Report. 

Appointment  of  Auditors 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Webster,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Gow,  and  Carried,  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  L.  A. 
Winter,  were  re-appointed  Auditors  for  1936. 

Address:— "The  Garden  Beautifur— Rev.  G.  W.  Tebbs 

A  most  interesting  and  pleasant  address,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  of  English  gardens,  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Tebbs  of  Burlington,  entitled  "The  Garden  Beautiful." 

On  behalf  of  those  present  Mr.  P.  H.  Mitchell  suitably 
thanked  Mr.  Tebbs  for  his  lecture. 

Thanks  to  Prof.  Thomson  for  his  kindness  in  granting 
the  use  of  the  Botany  Building  for  the  Annual  Meeting  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  Whytock  and  also  for  his  kindness  in 
arranging  to  have  the  members  visit  the  greenhouses  of  the 
Building. 

J.  M.  Philp,  Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT,  NOVEMBER  30,  1935 


Receipts 

Ordinary  Membership  _   594.00 

Sustaining  Membership  _  .   70.00 

Life  Membership   25.00 

Exchange  remitted  _     1.08 

Rebate,  Test  Garden.....   66.96 

Advertising  1934   15.00 

Advertising  1935    __   481.43 

Donations,  Sanders  Memorial     98.00 

Exhibition  Receipts   404.80 

Affiliation  Fee     5.00 

Prize  Fund  (from  Reserve  Account)   154.00 

Transfer  from  Reserve   153.00 

Special  Donations     85.00 

 $2,153.27 

Payments 

Annual  Meeting    ..$  9.00 

Postage    50.50 

Exhibition.      724.11 

Year  Book   360.37 

Sundries   14.84 

Test  Garden   75.00 

Bulletins   64.26 

Stationery    86.66 

Advertising  Commission  and  Expense      234.87 

Prize  Fund  Cheques...   143.50 

Sanders  Memorial  Trophy   90.00 

Honorarium — Secretary   300.00 

 $2,153.11 

Recapitulation 

Balance  from  1934.  $  23.41 

Receipts  for  period  ..   2,153.27 


$2,176.68 

Payments  for  period     2,153.11 


Balance  $  23.57 

RESERVE  ACCOUNT 
December  1st,  1934  -  November  30th,  1 935 

Receipts 

Balance  from  1934  $357.75 

Interest  to  November  30th,  1935  _   4.87 

  $362.62 

Payments 

Transferred  to  Current  Account   300.00 


Balance   $  62.62 


Audited  December  3rd,  1935. 
L.  A.  WINTER 
G.  C.  T.  PEMBERTON 
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REPORT  of  PROGRAMME  COMMITTEE 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Rose  Society  of  Ontario: 

The  Programme  Committee  reports  that  during  the  year 
of  1935  the  following  events  were  arranged  for  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
with  three  very  interesting  talks :  Mr.  Leon  Smith,  of  Winona, 
spoke  on  and  demonstrated  "Rose  Culture";  Mr.  Gordon 
Culham,  Landscape  Architect,  illustrated  his  talk  on  "Rose 
Garden  Design"  with  many  lantern  slides,  and  Mr.  Victor 
Grainger  used  many  Roses  and  other  blooms  in  demonstrating 
"Colour  Harmonies  with  Flowers." 

Following  the  Rose  Show  three  garden  visits  were 
arranged.  On  Saturday,  June  29th,  we  visited  the  Rose 
Garden  and  Grounds  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph  and  were  entertained  at  tea  on  the  lawns.  On 
Tuesday,  July  2nd,  we  visited  the  Rose  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club;  this  visit  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Seely 
Brush,  our  best  example  of  a  real  Perpetual.  On  Saturday, 
July  6th,  we  visited  that  fine  hillside  garden  of  Colonel  Nash 
at  York  Mills  and  had  a  delightful  tea  among  the  pine  trees. 

The  Annual  Meeting,  with  Mr.  Tebbs  as  speaker,  com- 
pletes the  year's  work  of  your  Committee. 

P.  H.  Mitchell, 
Chairman,  Programme  Committee. 


REPORT  of  TEST  GARDEN  COMMITTEE 

After  the  unsatisfactory  season  of  1934  it  was  refreshing 
and  encouraging  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  observe 
the  splendid  performance  of  the  majority  of  the  new  Roses 
under  test  in  1935.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  first  official  inspection  early  in  July  when 
the  appearance  of  the  Roses  was  gratifying  indeed,  reflecting 
much  credit  upon  Prof.  A.  H.  Tomlinson  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Keith.  Since  the  much  regretted  passing  of  Mr.  Paul  B. 
Sanders  the  Test  Garden  has  been  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Keith,  and  it  seems  appropriate  here  to  acknow- 
ledge the  excellent  work  which  he  is  doing. 
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It  is  not  practicable  here  to  discuss  each  individual  Rose 
under  test,  but  a  number  of  them  appear  to  possess  sufficient 
merit  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  members,  and  in  this 
connection  I  shall  refer  first  to  the  variety  which  was  awarded 
the  Society's  Gold  Medal  by  the  Judging  Committee,  viz., 
McGredy's  Yellow,  H.T.  As  the  name  indicates,  this  is  a 
light,  even-toned  yellow  in  colour.  The  blooms,  which  are 
freely  produced  on  plants  of  fair  vigour,  are  of  acceptable 
form,  and,  if  disbudding  be  practiced,  can  be,  I  think,  quite 
up  to  exhibition  size  and  fullness.  The  foliage  appeared  to 
be  resistant  to  disease,  and  four  of  the  five  plants  survived 
the  winter  of  1934-5.  The  variety  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Samuel  McGredy  &  Son,  Port  ado  wn,  Northern  Ireland,  in 
the  autumn  of  1933. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Edina,  H.T., 
received  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  to  Southport,  H.T.,  received  from  Messrs.  McGredy. 
The  former  appears  to  be  an  ideal  bedding  variety,  being  of 
bushy,  symmetrical  growth,  and  producing  bloom  with 
reckless  abandon,  particularly  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  In  September  the  foliage  was  attacked  by  Blackspot, 
which  fact,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  bloom  produced  in  the  autumn. 
The  colour  is  white  with  a  faint  flush  of  shell-pink,  and  the 
blooms  are  of  excellent  form  although  not  of  large  size.  One 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  Rose  is  the  sweet  and 
powerful  fragrance.  All  six  plants  survived  the  winter  of 
1934-5,  an  indication  of  satisfactory  hardiness. 

Southport,  also  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  is  a  bright 
scarlet  Rose  of  average  size  and  approved  form.  Bloom  was 
abundant  during  the  early  portion  of  the  season  but  somewhat 
scarce  thereafter.  The  growth  was  fairly  strong  and  four  of 
the  five  plants  survived  their  first  winter.  Scent  is  absent, 
or  nearly  so.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  Rose  is 
its  vivid  colour,  which  is  well-maintained  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 

Other  varieties  considered  by  the  Judges  before  finally 
arriving  at  their  decisions  were:  McGredy's  Gem,  H.T. 
(McGredy);  Lord  Lonsdale,  H.T.  (Dickson) ;  Marmion,  H.T. 
(Dobbie);  Deity,  H.T.  (F.  Cant);  Fortschritt,  H.  Poly. 
(Schmidt) ;  Black  Knight,  H.T.  (Hillock) ;  Seedling  No.  37-9, 
H.T.  (Howard  &  Smith);  Seedling  No.  3,  H.  Poly.  (Prior); 
and  Seedling  No.  1361,  H.T.  (Jackson  &  Perkins). 

Hugh  A.  Rose,  Chairman. 


THE  ANNUAL  ROSE  SHOW 
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THE  ANNUAL  ROSE  SHOW 

By  Miss  E.  M.  Harcourt,  Toronto 

The  Twenty-First  Annual  Rose  Show,  held  at  the  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  25th  June,  1935,  was  really  an  act 
of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Exhibition  Committee.  The 
disastrous  winter  of  1933-4,  which  demolished  so  many  of 
the  Rose  gardens  of  Ontario,  making  our  Rose  Show  in  1934 
an  impossibility,  had  so  discouraging  an  eifect  on  amateur 
Rose  growers  that  a  stimulant  was  needed.  Nothing  so 
spurs  on  the  Rose  lover  to  greater  efforts  as  an  exhibition  of 
what  the  "other  fellow"  can  accomplish  in  similar  adverse 
conditions,  and  we  hope  the  large  number  of  interested 
people  who  visited  the  Show  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  ordered  quantities  of  bushes  with  which  to  fill  the 
vacant  spaces  and  with  a  determination  to  compete  in  future 
Rose  Exhibitions. 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  heard  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee had  again  reserved  the  large  Banquet  Hall  of  the 
Royal  York  Hotel,  which,  when  empty,  seems  to  reach  to 
the  horizon,  I  thought  it  was  not  only  a  gesture  of  courage 
but  almost  of  defiance.  Having  listened  to  wailing  gardeners 
all  last  summer  mourning  the  dead  or  dying,  I  thought  there 
couldn't  be  enough  outdoor  Roses  left  in  the  country  to  fill 
even  the  space  under  the  gallery!  I  might  have  known, 
however,  that  old  soldiers  like  Col.  Hugh  A.  Rose  and  Mr. 
Henry  Bertram  could  manoeuvre  their  Roses  through  any 
battle  of  the  elements  and  fill  space  after  space  with  beautiful 
and  interesting  exhibits.  Among  the  exhibits  of  Col.  Rose 
was  a  magnificent  basket  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Mrs. 
Sam  McGredy,  and  this  basket  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
high  lights  of  the  Show. 

Messrs.  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons,  Limited,  of  Winona,  Ont., 
had  an  enchanting  exhibit  included  in  which  were  some 
Climbing  varieties  which  were  new  to  most  of  us.  In  this 
connection  special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  charming 
Doubloons,  apricot-yellow,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James, 
golden  yellow,  which  latter  is  also  known  as  "Golden  Climber." 
I  don't  know  who  was  responsible  for  putting  this  exhibit 
under  the  gallery  where  the  light  had  to  be  entirely  artificial, 
but  it  was  a  pity  as  the  daylight  colours  of  the  Roses  were  so 
lovely.  In  the  evening  the  crowds  were  buzzing  like  bees 
around  Messrs.  Smith's  exhibit. 
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The  City  of  Toronto  Parks  Department  won  first  prize 
for  the  Display  of  Roses  called  for  in  Class  4  of  the  Schedule, 
demonstrating  clearly  that  in  the  City  the  Roses  were  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  In  fact  at  the  Rose  Show  all  the  alibis 
put  forward  to  explain  Rose  failures  were  shattered,  for  here 
were  exhibition  Roses  grown  in  the  smokiest,  dustiest  part 
of  the  City !  What  do  conditions  matter  ?  If  you  love  Roses 
you  will  grow  them,  as  our  members  have  demonstrated. 

Again  we  were  most  thankful  to  our  friends,  the  profes- 
sional growers,  for  filling  the  spaces  around  the  platform  and 
at  the  ends  of  the  room  with  their  marvellous  blooms.  It  is 
a  lesson  in  arrangement  to  see  their  exhibits,  and  in  the 
Decorative  classes  one  can  see  their  influence — for  one  thing 
the  tendency  is  to  use  longer-stemmed  Roses  and  fewer 
varieties.  This  involves  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  small 
gardener  but  undoubtedly  the  effect  is  better. 

Only  those  of  the  Committee  who  worked  so  many  years 
with  him  know  how  greatly  we  missed  the  late  Mr.  Sanders 
at  the  Rose  Show.  The  beautiful  exhibits  from  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Rose  Test  Garden,  staged  under 
his  direction,  were  always  two  of  the  chief  educational  features 
of  the  Show,  and  he  was  so  keen  to  teach  the  would-be  Rose- 
growers  and  stimulate  them  to  greater  efforts.  It  is  fortunate 
that  Mr.  Sanders'  work  is  being  carried  on  by  another  enthus- 
iastic Rose  lover,  Mr.  R.  H.  Keith,  along  with  our  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Prof.  A.  H.  Tomlinson. 

There  is  no  use  in  pretending  that  the  1935  Rose  Show 
was  in  either  quality  or  quantity  one  of  our  greatest  Shows, 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  was  admirable,  and 
a  triumph  over  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee.  Two  features  sent  us  on  our  way  rejoicing  with 
renewed  hopes  for  1936.  One  was  the  satisfactory  attendance 
and  intelligent  interest  displayed  by  so  many  people  in  the 
varieties  shown,  and  the  second  was  the  fact  that  those 
delicate  yellow  Hybrid  Teas  and  Pernetianas  really  could  be 
brought  through  the  worst  winter  in  eighty  years  and  the 
hottest  summer  in  my  recollection!  The  only  note  of  dis- 
couragement which  I  heard  was  one  that  we  sincerely  hope 
will  be  remedied  this  coming  year,  viz.,  there  were  not  nearly 
enough  small  exhibitors.  The  Exhibition  Committee  urges 
every  man  or  woman  with  even  half-a-dozen  Rose  bushes  in 
his  or  her  garden  to  endeavour  to  perfect  one  or  more  blooms 
and  exhibit  them  at  the  Rose  Show.    The  real  thrill  of 
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achievement  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  in  their  unselfish 
task  of  teaching  and  encouraging  the  amateur  Rose  grower, 
comes  when  the  competitive  classes  at  the  Show  are  filled 
with  the  names  of  many  different  exhibitors.  Begin  now  to 
show  your  Roses.  It  is  likely  that  we  have  another  eighty 
years  to  wait  before  our  bushes  will  be  called  upon  to  endure 
the  conditions  of  1933-4,  and  just  think  of  the  Roses  we  can 
produce  in  that  time! 

The  coveted  P.  H.  Mitchell  Challenge  Trophy  for  the 
Best  Rose  in  the  Show  was  won  by  Mr.  Walter  Moore,  of 
Hamilton,  with  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  well-known 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Mr.  Moore  grows 
his  Roses  in  a  small  city  garden,  and  the  high-quality  blooms 
which  he  exhibited  constitute  a  notable  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  limited  space  provided  one  has  patience 
and  skill. 

Col.  Hugh  A.  Rose,  of  course,  carried  off  the  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  maximum  points,  The  Harry  Oakes  Challenge 
Trophy.  Col.  Rose  also  won  thirteen  other  Trophies  as  well 
as  additional  prizes,  and  his  blooms  well  deserved  these 
honours.  The  remaining  Trophies  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Exhibition  Park,  Toronto,  one;  Walter  Moore, 
Hamilton,  two;  A.  J.  Webster,  Toronto,  two;  James  Daxon, 
Toronto,  one;  J.  G.  Beare,  Toronto,  two;  Miss  Olive  Brush, 
Toronto,  one;  Miss  E.  M.  Harcourt,  Toronto,  two;  E.  W. 
Tyrrill,  Welland,  one;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cohoe,  Welland,  two.  The 
prizes  presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Kennedy  for  the  individual 
bloom  having  the  finest  fragrance  was  won  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Hawley,  while  that  presented  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Reaves  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  six  red  Roses  with  the  finest  fragrance  was 
captured  by  Col.  Rose.  Other  prize  winners  were:  The  Dale 
Estate,  Limited,  Brampton;  Wm.  Little,  Agincourt;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Blundell,  St.  Catharines;  Mrs.  M.  Lindsay,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Tavner,  Mr.  D.  C.  Patton,  Mr.  A.  Woolrich,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fanton,  Mr.  J.  R.  Grimshaw,  Col.  A.  E.  Nash,  Mrs.  A.  Alan 
Gow,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Menhennit,  Mrs.  T.  Robinson,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
McKechnie,  Mr.  A.  Norton,  Mrs.  H.  Crowther,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Henning,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Downey,  Mrs.  J.  Wayling,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Webster. 
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A  PLEA  for  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES 

By  Col.  Hugh  A.  Rose,  Welland,  Ont. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  Hybrid  Perpetual 
has  puzzled  many  rose  growers  to  to-day.  Members  of  this 
family  do  not  bloom  perpetually  or  constantly  during  the 
rose  season. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  as  a  result  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Damask  Rose  with  Rosa  Gallica  and  the 
Hybrid  China  Rose,  a  race  of  roses  was  produced  that  not 
only  flowered  in  the  summer,  but  also  a  second  time  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  hybridists  at  once  thought,  with  delight 
and  hope  in  their  hearts,  that  they  had  evolved  a  perpetual 
flowering  rose,  and  they  called  it  the  Hybrid  Perpetual. 

The  majority  of  these  roses  bloom  abundantly  only  once 
a  year,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  in  July.  But  what 
a  glorious  picture  they  make  at  the  height  of  their  blooming 
season !  In  colour  they  range  from  pure  white,  through  cream 
to  many  entrancing  shades  of  pink;  from  bright  red  to  darkest 
velvety  crimson.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetual  but  none  have 
been  successful. 

In  growth  they  are  sturdy,  robust,  and  vigorous,  and  in 
this  respect  are  far  ahead  of  Hybrid  Teas  and  Pernetianas. 
They  withstand  our  most  rigorous  winters  without  any 
hilling  up  or  protection  whatever.  I  have  never  given  my 
H.P.'s  any  protection  during  winter,  and  over  five  hundred 
of  these  bushes  in  my  garden,  absolutely  unprotected,  came 
safely  through  the  severe  winter  of  two  years  ago  when  the 
thermometer  stood  for  days  at  20°  below  zero. 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  a  hardy  race,  they  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease.  They  do,  however,  require 
dusting  or  spraying  to  prevent  mildew  and  black-spot.  They 
will  do  well  with  less  care  than  other  roses,  but  respond 
appreciatively  to  cultivation,  fertilizing,  etc.,  which  you 
should  give  to  all  plants  whether  roses  or  what  not. 

Everyone  loves  rose  fragrance  and  in  the  H.P.'s  its  true 
delights  are  found  to  the  highest  degree.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  exquisite  aroma  in  the  H.P.  beds  in  the  early 
morning,  with  the  dew  glistening  on  their  velvety  petals? 

In  true  perfection  of  form,  and  in  size,  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  later  rose.  This 
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quality  has  endeared  them  to  the  hearts  of  exhibitors  but, 
alas,  they  are  not  grown  now  in  any  quantities  except  by 
those  disciples  of  the  show  room. 

You  may  well  ask  why  a  family  of  roses  with  all  these 
splendid  qualities  should  be  fast  disappearing  from  the 
modern  rose  garden  and  from  commerce.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  many  Hybrid  Teas  which  bloom  monthly 
through  the  rose  season  the  older  Hybrid  Perpetual  began  to 
lose  favor.  People  preferred  to  buy  rose  bushes  that  bloomed 
frequently  to  the  old  H.P.  with  only  his  grand  showing  in 
midsummer.  And  so  it  has  gone  on,  until  now  many  modern 
rose  growers  have  never  even  grown  some  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  H.P.'s. 

Flower  growers  do  not  demand  from  their  Peonies,  Iris, 
Gladioli  or  Dahlias  that  they  produce  flowers  for  them  from 
June  to  November.  They  are  quite  content  with  the  burst 
of  bloom  which  they  give  at  their  proper  time,  i.e.,  once  a 
year.  Why  then  should  rose  lovers  pass  by  the  H.P.  whose 
perfectly-shaped,  brilliantly-colored  and  exquisitely-scented 
blooms  are  produced  so  lavishly  at  their  proper  time. 

As  I  sit  by  an  open  fire,  with  zero  weather  outside,  en- 
deavouring to  finish  these  notes  for  a  justly  impatient  Editor 
and  let  my  thoughts  turn  back  to  the  high  lights  of  the  past 
rose  season,  it  is  not  the  bush  that  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  flowers  that  I  see,  but  rather  a  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Gloire  de  Chedane-Guinoisseau,  bearing  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion on  two-foot  stems  many  deep  velvety,  vermillion  red 
buds  and  flowers  of  perfect  shape  and  of  exquisite  fragrance. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  American  Rose  Society  is 
fostering  the  planting  of  a  garden  of  the  "Old  Roses."  In  this 
way  many  of  the  older  H.P.'s  will  be  preserved  for  us.  Each 
year  shows  a  diminishing  list  of  H.P.'s  advertised  in  the  rose 
catalogues  of  the  British  Isles  and  Continental  Europe.  It 
does  seem  such  a  pity  to  see  them  go,  such  interesting  and 
beautiful  varieties,  and  as  hardy  as  oaks.  But  commercial 
growers  cannot  continue  to  grow  for  disposal,  varieties  for 
which  there  has  ceased  to  be  a  demand. 

Fortunately  some  of  these  roses  will  always  be  with  us, 
the  varieties  which  Exhibitors  have  learned  produce  the  best 
roses  for  competition  at  our  Rose  Shows.  I  have  at  one  time 
or  another  grown  every  variety  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  pro- 
curable at  the  time  on  this  Continent  and  in  Europe,  and  I 
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shall  now  write  of  the  varieties  which  I  have  found  produce 
the  best  exhibition  blooms. 

In  reds, — and  who  does  not  love  a  noble  red  rose  with 
its  deep  fragrance, — at  the  top  of  the  list  is  Gloire  de  Chedane= 
Guinoisseau,  a  hard  name  to  mention  glibly  but  a  truly- 
wonderful  rose.  This  is  the  very  best  of  the  red  exhibition 
roses,  and  your  bush  or  bushes  with  proper  attention  will 
produce  roses  fit  to  show  anywhere.  It  is  highly  perfumed. 
Henry  Nevard  I  would  place  second.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
sturdy  growers  and  produces  large,  very  brilliant  red  roses 
with  heavy  fragrance.  It  is  somewhat  inclined  to  be  flat  in 
the  open  flowers  but  is  well  worth  growing  and  is  very  spec- 
tacular. Ulrich  Brunner  is  a  very  large,  cherry-crimson  rose 
and  is  easily  entitled  to  third  place.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower  and  very  prolific  with  its  high  pointed  flowers.  Hugh 
Dickson  is  a  brilliant  red  rose  of  good  shape,  lovely  fragrance 
and  fit  for  exhibition  if  grown  well.  Eugene  Furst  and 
Fisher  Holmes  are  also  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  garden. 
The  first  named  being  intensely  fragrant  and  the  latter  a  fine 
pointed  rose,  but  is  only  of  medium  size  unless  very  heavily 
fed.  George  Dickson  is  another  rose  at  one  time  wrongly 
classed  as  an  H.T.  When  one  succeeds  in  growing  a  perfect 
George  Dickson  the  rose  fancier  has  seen  the  highest  tpye 
of  an  exhibition  rose  and  he  should  strive  to  carry  that  picture 
in  his  memory  as  the  standard  of  perfection  of  the  ideal  type 
of  what  an  exhibitor's  rose  should  be.  Unfortunately  George 
Dickson  has  many  serious  faults,  some  of  which  are:  a  weak 
neck  which  cannot  hold  the  large  bloom  upright ;  it  commences 
to  lose  its  velvety  sheen  almost  as  soon  as  picked  and  turns 
blue  and  purple;  the  blooms  often  come  with  split  centres 
(this  may  be  overcome  in  disbudding  by  only  leaving  one 
side  bud). 

In  pinks,  Heinrich  Munch,  when  at  its  best  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  all  roses.  An  attractive  shade  of  soft  pink,  it 
is  large  and  of  beautiful  symmetry.  This  rose  will  ball  badly 
in  damp  weather,  and  that  may  account  for  its  rapid  dis- 
appearance from  the  rose  catalogues.  In  a  Spring  which 
permits  of  an  unchecked  growth  followed  by  a  warm  summer 
without  too  much  rain  this  rose  will  surprise  you.  Rembrandt 
is  a  truly  charming  pink  rose.  You  may  easily  pick  many 
roses  on  two-foot  stiff  stems  topped  by  a  bloom  of  ideal  shape 
which  is  silvery  pink  shaded  to  darker  pink,  and  which  has 
a  wax-like  appearance.  Everyone  admires  this  ros°.  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  which  for  many  years  masqueraded  in  all 
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catalogues  as  anH.T.  can  now  only  be  purchased  from  two  or 
three  nurserymen.  It  was  always  an  H.P.  and  only  blooms 
once.  The  Duchess,  a  lively  pink  of  ideal  shape,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  all  roses.  It  blooms  with  me  rather 
early,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  show  it  at  our  annual 
rose  show  at  the  Royal  York,  Toronto.  George  Ahrends  is 
another  lovely  pink  rose.  With  me,  its  fault  is  that  it  opens 
too  quickly  from  the  bud  stage  and  by  judging  time  it  is  often 
full  blown.  I  would  not  place  it  here  were  it  not  for  the 
wonderful  basket  of  this  variety  which  that  great  rose  grower 
and  connoisseur,  Mr.  Henry  Bertram  of  Dundas,  Ontario, 
displayed  at  Toronto  about  three  years  ago.  Each  rose  was 
of  an  unbelievable  substance  and  all  were  simply  perfect 
specimens.  It  only  goes  to  show  what  skill  and  knowledge 
can  produce.  Felberg's  Rosa  Druschki  is  only  lately  in 
commerce,  but  should  not  be  overlooked  if  you  are  seeking 
a  good,  deep  pink  rose  for  the  exhibition  box.  Coronation  is 
recommended  in  most  catalogues  as  a  fine  exhibition  H.P. 
It  has  exceedingly  large  blooms  of  many,  many  petals.  (I  do 
not  know  of  another  rose  with  so  many.)  But  it  balls  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  soon  fades  to  a  sickly  pink  shade,  and  even 
at  its  best  the  shape  is  too  bull-headed. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  consider  the  white  H.P.'s. 
Many  persons,  I  am  sure,  would  place  that  veteran  of  many 
a  show  room  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  at  the  head  of  this  division, 
but  in  my  opinion  Candeur  Lyonnaise,  the  French  descendant 
from  Peter  Lambert's  masterpiece,  is  the  best  white  exhibition 
rose.  Candeur  Lyonnaise  is  very  similar  to  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  but  I  think  that  it  excels  in  three  respects,  namely, 
it  has  a  little  more  body  to  the  bloom,  and  when  staged  it 
will  not  flop  open  before  the  show  is  over,  as  you  often  find 
Frau  Karl  doing  in  the  hot  summer  atmosphere.  Its  foliage 
is  superior  to  that  of  Frau  Karl;  it  has  a  slight  fragrance 
whilst  poor  Frau  Karl  is  noted  for  the  absence  of  scent. 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  without  question  a  magnificent  rose  and 
well  deserves  its  world-wide  popularity.  Anyone  can  grow 
it  and  it  will  do  itself  proud  even  with  little  care  and  attention. 
When  well  grown,  we  all  know  the  perfection  of  bloom  it  can 
produce.  I  have  seen  Frau  Karl  in  the  nursery  row  producing 
blooms  in  the  Autumn  almost  as  full  as  those  in  the  early 
summer.  Madamoiselle  Louise  Crette  is  a  very  litte  known 
white  H.P.  I  could  never  understand  why  any  rose  firm 
should  class  this  rose  as  an  H.T.,  but  such  was  the  case,  and 
I  remember  one  exhibitor  some  years  ago  who,  honestly 
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relying  on  this  improper  classification,  entered  this  variety 
in  the  H.T.  classes.  Madamoiselle  Louise  Crette  is  capable 
of  producing  far  larger  blooms  than  either  Candeur  Lyonnaise 
or  Frau  Karl,  but  she  is  coy  and  diffident  about  doing  it. 
She  likes  the  warmth  and  sunshine.  She  dislikes  damp  cold 
weather  and  balls  most  horribly.  If  suited  she  produces 
blooms  of  a  size  and  beauty  which  are  amazing.  Everest 
was  first  introduced  as  an  H.T.  but  is  a  very  honest  H.P. 
The  blooms  produced  on  strong  stems  carry  large,  well  shaped 
creamy  white  flowers.    It  is  a  very  excellent  rose. 

May  I  add  that  in  raising  H.P.'s  one  must  be  careful 
to  disbud,  i.e.,  remove  the  side  buds  as  soon  as  this  may 
conveniently  be  done.  You  will  usually  find  from  two  to 
four  side  buds  to  be  taken  out  with  your  fingers.  This 
leaves  the  centre  bud  to  grow  and  develop  into  the  beautiful 
rose  that  you  see  in  the  exhibition  classes. 

I  do  hope  that  more  of  our  rose  enthusiasts  will  plant 
each  year  a  few  of  the  H.P.'s.  I  know  you  will  be  more 
than  delighted  with  the  excellence  of  the  flowers  which  these 
bushes  will  produce. 

And  may  I  add  a  word  to  those  in  a  more  northern  climate, 
where  you  may  find  it  hard  to  winter  H.T.'s,  try  the  different 
varieties  of  H.P.'s  which  may  still  be  purchased  from  the 
nurserymen.  There  are  many  more  delightful  H.P.'s  other 
than  those  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  simply  been  giving 
my  opinion  as  to  the  best  exhibition  H.P.'s  in  the  three 
colours. 


THE  OLD  ROSES 

By  Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde* 

"She  arayeth  her  thorn  wyth  fayr  colour  and  good  smell, 
among  all  floures  of  the  world  e  the  floure  of  the  Rose  is  cheyf 
and  beareth  ye  pryse.  And  by  cause  of  vertues  and  swete 
smelle  and  savour.  For  by  fairness  they  fede  the  syghte: 
and  playseth  the  smell  by  odour,  the  touche  by  soft  handling,  "f 
I  am  writing  in  a  Rose  garden,  filled  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Roses  which,  for  centuries,  have  reigned  in  the  gardens  of 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  National  Rose  Society,  and  of 
Miss  Rohde,  Reigate,  England,  who  is  the  author  of"  The  Scented  Garden," 
"Gardens  of  Delight,"  "The  Story  of  the  Garden,"  "Oxford  College 
Gardens,"  etc. 

t  From  Batman's  translation  (1582)  of  "De  Proprietatibus  Rerum," 
by  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus. 
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princes  and  peasants  alike,  and  whose  very  names  are  full  of 
romance.  For  centuries  these  Roses  have  held  the  secret  of 
all  that  is  sweetest  and  best  in  the  home  life  of  our  race. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Rose  is  our  national  flower,  for  it  is 
the  symbol  of  the  home. 

What  modern  Roses  can  compare  for  beauty  or  for  frag- 
rance with  these  queens  of  ancient  lineage?    Look  at  a  bowl 
of  these  Roses  in  a  room  filled  with  treasures  of  art,  and  see 
how  perfectly,  both  in  form  and  colour,  they  are  in  keeping 
with  pictures  by  the  great  masters,  with  priceless  furniture 
and  tapestries.    Put  the  "elegant"  long-stalked,  pointed, 
modern  Hybrid  Teas  in  the  same  room,  and  see  how  out  of 
place  they  look.    Or  again,  look  at  the  old  Roses  set  in  a  crock 
on  a  cottage  window  sill.    The  queens  are  serenely  and 
happily  at  home,  whereas  the  modern  upstarts  would  look 
even  more  ill  at  ease  than  before.    The  old  Roses  blend 
perfectly  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  other  flowers, 
even  the  humblest;  but  the  modern  Roses  do  not  blend  even 
with  each  other.    On  the  Show  table,  however,  the  modern 
Roses  reign  supreme.    Those  serried  ranks  of  Hybrid  Teas 
give  one  the  impression  that  not  only  are  they  at  home  at  a 
Show,  but  that  they  enjoy  it.    I  am  always  struck  with  the 
fact  that  their  colours  are  so  curiously  like  the  more  expensive 
materials  displayed  in  the  shop  windows.    And  the  leaves 
(and  even  the  thorns)  of  many  of  the  modern  varieties  look 
as  though  they  had  been  rationed.    There  is  always  just 
enough,  and  not  a  leaf  nor  a  thorn  to  spare.    What  a  contrast 
to  the  abundant  healthy  foliage  (and  the  thorns!)  of  the  old 
Roses.    No,  those  of  us  who  love  the  old  Roses  are  not  blind, 
nor  do  we  suffer  from  the  hallucination  that  modern  Roses 
are  scentless.    We  see  quite  clearly  that  they  are  beautiful, 
but  somehow  their  beauty  fails  to  touch  our  hearts.  The 
perfume  of  the  scented  varieties  is  sweet,  but  it  is  not  the 
incomparable  fragrance  of  the  old  Roses.    At  most  of  the 
Shows  you  will  find  one  small  table  devoted  to  the  old  Roses. 
They  look  like  dowerless  queens  and  portionless  princesses 
flung  into  a  wilderness.    When  I  see  them  I  am  seized  with 
an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  gather  them  all  up  and  take 
them  away.  They  look  so  pitiful.    The  few  one  sees  at  the 
Shows  are  but  a  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  royal  tribes. 
If  you  do  not  grow  the  old  Roses,  look  at  their  beauty  as 
depicted  in  the  paintings  of  the  old  Dutch  flower  painters;  or 
look  at  those  glorious  Roses  portrayed  in  the  three  great 
Rose  books  of  a  century  ago — Redoute,  Andrews,  and  Miss 
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Lawrence.  In  their  masterpieces  the  beauty  and  the  glorious 
colouring  of  the  living  flowers  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago  are 
immortalised.  But,  best  of  all,  see  them  as  I  see  them  now, 
loved  and  tended  in  a  secluded  enclosure.  This  garden  is 
famed,  yet  only  a  minority  of  those  who  come  to  see  the 
treasures  it  contains  visit  this  Rose  garden,  which  is  filled 
with  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  the  old  Roses.  This 
morning  I  got  up  very  early  to  see  what  is  surely  one  of  the 
fairest  sights  in  the  world — the  Roses  "spreading  themselves 
towards  the  sun-rising." 

The  Red  Provence,  the  old  cabbage  Rose  (R.  centifolia), 
was  for  centuries  the  Queen  of  all  Roses.  With  what  royal 
grace  she  wears  her  gloriously  uneven  petals,  a  thousand  times 
lovelier  than  the  faultless  and  almost  distressingly  "tidy" 
Roses  of  to-day.  How  satisfying,  too,  are  her  generous, 
broad,  down-curled  leaves,  "somewhat  snipt  about  the  edges," 
to  quote  Gerard's  description  of  them.  She  thoughtlessly 
fails  to  grow  the  long  stalks  which  seem  essential  for  modern 
"indoor  decoration,"  she  nearly  always  droops,  although  only 
slightly,  her  big,  lovely  head  (another  fault!),  she  does  not 
bloom  perpetually,  and  her  leaves  lack  the  delicacy  admired 
in  modern  Roses  (consequently  they  are  virtually  immune 
from  disease).  Is  it  for  these  reasons  that  this  queen,  who 
once  ruled  with  the  lilies  in  every  garden,  great  and  small, 
has  been  deprived  of  her  rightful  place?  Yet  this  was  the 
Rose  of  Chaucer's  day,  the  Rose  of  Provence, 

"Of  Roses  there  were  grete  wone 
So  faire  were  never  in  Rone," 

which  reminds  us  of  the  Rhone,  the  great  river  of  Provence, 
and  the  tradition  that  this  glorious  Rose  was  brought  in  some 
immemorial  time  from  the  Caucasus  to  France.  This  was 
"the  Provincial  Rose  on  my  razed  shoes"  of  which  Hamlet 
spoke.  Whether  or  no  it  is  the  Rose  of  Homer  we  do  not 
know.  But  for  centuries  it  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens, 
and  alas !  that  now  it  is  so  seldom  seen.  I  love  the  old  descrip- 
tions of  the  Cabbage  Rose,  and  I  quote  the  following  from 
Andrews : — 

"This  is  the  most  fragrant  of  all  Roses,  and  therefore 
particularly  desirable,  for  although  it  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  rare,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Its  sweetness  joined  to  the  abundance  of  its  blossom,  has 
rendered  it  an  object  of  culture,  for  the  purpose  of  distillation, 
as  it  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of  scented  water  than 
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any  other  Rose.  It  is  generally  denominated  the  Cabbage 
Provence,  from  the  extreme  complexity  of  its  petals,  which 
sometimes  adhere  so  closely  together  as  to  prevent  entirely 
their  expansion  without  bursting,  a  circumstance  that  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  vegetable  from  which  its  specific  dis- 
tinction is  derived,  and  which  we  regard  to  be  unequivocally 
good,  as  we  should  every  similitude  of  equal  easy  reference." 

In  Redoute's  time  there  were  about  a  hundred  varieties 
of  this  glorious  Rose,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  about  seventy;  but  the  majority  of  these  have  long 
since  been  lost.  The  famous  Yellow  Provence  (R.  sulphurea 
syn.  R.  Hemispherica)  is  very  hard  to  get  now.  Mr.  Courtney 
Page  has  it.  Lindley  describes  it  as  a  species,  and  gives 
Persia  and  Constantinople  as  its  origin.  William  Paul, 
writing  in  1847,  also  refers  to  it  as  a  separate  species,  and  gives 
Persia  and  Turkey  as  its  origin.  According  to  Parkinson, 
this  Rose  "was  first  procured  to  be  brought  into  England  by 
Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  merchant  of  London  and  a 
great  lover  of  flowers;  from  Constantinople,  which  (as  we 
hear)  was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria;  but  perished 
quickly  both  with  him  and  with  all  others  to  whom  he  im- 
parted it;  yet  afterwards  it  was  sent  to  Master  John  de 
Franqueille,  a  merchant  also  of  London,  and  a  great  lover  of 
all  rare  plants,  as  well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  sprung  the 
greatest  store  that  is  now  flourishing  in  this  Kingdom." 
Parkinson  also  emphasises  its  tenderness:  "The  flower  being 
faire  blowne  open  doth  scarce  give  place  for  largenesse,  thick- 
nesse  and  doublenesse  unto  the  great  Provence  or  Holland 
Rose.  This  Rose  bush,  or  plant,  is  very  tender  with  us  here 
about  London,  and  will  require  some  more  care  and  keeping 
than  the  single  of  this  kinde,  which  is  hardly  ever;  for  I  have 
lost  many  my  selfe,  and  I  know  but  a  few  about  this  towne 
that  can  nourse  it  up  kindly,  to  beare  or  scarce  to  abide 
without  perishing  but  abideth  well  in  every  free  aire  of  all 
or  most  parts  of  this  Kingdome:  but  (as  I  heare)  not  so  well 
in  the  North."  Andrews,  writing  in  1810,  says  of  R.  sul= 
phurea  that  it  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  flower  in  any  of  the 
nursery  grounds  very  near  London.  "We  have  not  seen  it 
even  in  a  budding  state  nearer  than  Brentford  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion  House."  Writing 
fifty  years  ago,  Dean  Hole  said  it  was  almost  extinct,  and 
that  he  had  seen  it  only  at  Burleigh  House.  This  Rose, 
which  is  still  ther~,  was  brought  from  France  by  a  French 
cook  and  was  formerly  called  either  the  Burghley  Rose  or  the 
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Yellow  Provence  Rose.  This  Rose  is  difficult  not  only  to 
propagate  and  grow,  but,  as  Parkinson  noted  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  in  bloom  the  flowers  are  ruined  by  our  moist 
atmosphere — "but  a  few  of  them  abiding  whole  and  faire  in 
our  Countrey,  the  cause  whereof  we  doe  imagine  to  bee  the 
much  moisture  of  our  Countrey,  and  the  time  of  flowering 
being  subject  to  much  raine  and  showers."  The  colour  of 
the  Rose  is  very  pure. 

We  still  have  the  beautiful  white  Provence  Rose,  the 
Rose  Unique — R.  provincialis  alba.  According  to  Andrews, 
the  introduction  of  this  Rose,  in  1777,  was  "entirely  accidental 
through  the  medium  of  the  late  Mr.  Greenwood,  nurseryman, 
who  in  an  excursion,  which  he  usually  made  every  summer, 
in  passing  the  front  garden  of  Mr.  Richmond,  a  baker  near 
Needham  in  Suffolk,  there  perceived  the  present  charming 
plant,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  a  carpenter,  who  found 
it  near  a  hedge  on  the  contiguous  premises  of  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant, whose  old  mansion  he  was  repairing.  Mr.  Greenwood, 
requesting  a  little  cutting  of  it,  received  from  Mr.  Richmond 
the  whole  plant;  when  Mr.  Greenwood  in  return  for  a  plant 
so  valuable  presented  him  with  an  elegant  silver  cup  with 
the  Rose  engraved  upon  it;  and  which  in  conversation  has 
furnished  food  for  many  a  convivial  hour.  It  is  of  a  dwarf 
growth  and  remains  in  flower  near  six  weeks  longer  than  the 
other  Provence  Roses  which  renders  it  still  the  more  estim- 
able." Rivers,  writing  in  1837,  says  of  this  Rose,  "The 
Unique  Provence  is  a  genuine  English  Rose  which  I  believe 
was  found  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  then  of  the  Kensington  Nur- 
sery, in  some  cottage  garden.  .  .  .  This  variety  was  at  first 
much  esteemed,  and  plants  of  it  were  sold  at  very  high  prices. 
Most  probably  this  was  not  a  seeding  from  the  old  cabbage 
Rose,  as  that  is  too  double  to  bear  seed  in  this  country  but 
what  is  called  by  florists  a  Sporting  branch  or  Sucker." 

We  have,  too,  the  Rose  des  Peintres,  the  Rose  with  in- 
curving petals  and  raised  centre,  which  figures  in  the  old 
Dutch  flower  paintings.  We  still  have  the  Spong  and  de 
Meaux  Roses.  According  to  Andrews,  the  Spong  Rose  (a 
hybrid  between  the  Cabbage  Rose  and  the  Rose  de  Meaux) 
was  so  called  from  having  been  first  raised  in  quantities  by  a 
gardener  of  that  name.  According  to  Rivers,  the  de  Meaux 
Rose  (the  R.  Pomponiana  of  Redoute)  originated  in  a  garden 
near  Taunton.  This  little  Rose,  which  is  only  about  18  inches 
high,  has  exquisitely  incurved  pink  petals  and  is  wonderfully 
fragrant.    All  the  old  diminutive  Roses  have,  I  think  ,the 
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same  fascination  as  paintings  of  children  by  the  old  masters. 
They  have  the  same  quaint  demure  charm.  According  to 
tradition  the  de  Meaux  Rose  grows  only — 

"Where  the  great  of  other  days  have  been; 
Left,  like  a  noble  deed,  to  grace 
the  memory  of  an  ancient  race." 

The  origin  of  the  name  "de  Meaux"  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. It  seems  probable  that  it  may  have  come  from  the 
flower-loving  Bishop  of  Meaux,  Domenique  Seguier,  who 
devoted  so  much  care  and  thought  to  his  garden.  He  was, 
above  all,  interested  in  Roses,  of  which  he  had  eighteen 
kinds.  He  was  Bishop  of  Auxerre  from  1631  to  1637,  when 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Meaux.  One  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  smaller  members  of  the  Provence  family  is  Petite  de 
Hollande.  Not  only  does  it  bear  masses  of  charming  little 
shell-pink  flowers,  but  its  curious  branching  habit  is  so 
attractive.  The  flowers  of  Konigen  von  Denmark  rather 
resemble  Petite  de  Hollande,  but  the  former  are  not  so 
attractive. 

There  was  formerly  a  versicolour  Provence  Rose  (R. 
centifolia  versicolor).  This  Rose  was  introduced  in  1823, 
and  was  known  in  France  as  Le  Petit  Sultan.  Amongst 
other  varieties  of  R.  centifolia  we  have  apparently  lost,  are 
R.  centifolia  purpurea,  whose  petals  were  dark  purple  on  the 
upper  surface  and  light  purple  underneath.  We  have  lost, 
too,  the  Blandford  Rose  (R.  parviflora  provincialis),  intro- 
duced in  1791  by  Kingston,  a  nurseryman  of  Blandford,  in 
Dorset.  It  had  "everything  in  common  with  the  Provence 
Rose,  with  a  specifically  distinct  small  flower  (whence  our 
name),  which,  contrasted  with  the  largeness  of  its  leaves, 
gives  a  singularity  to  its  appearance.  In  its  blossom  it 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Roses  of  Burgundy  and  de  Meaux, 
in  shape  like  the  former,  but  in  colour  more  resembling  the 
latter,  but  no  affinity  whatever  to  the  leaves  of  either.  *  Still 
more  regrettable  is  the  loss  of  the  Tuscan  Rose  (R.  centifolia 
varietatis  subnigrae).  Andrews  describes  it  as  "most  es- 
teemed for  its  rich  and  deep  colour;  it  may  well  compare  with 
the  finest  velvet.  The  small  particle  of  white  on  the  edge  of 
the  small  petals,  instead  of  blemishes,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  enlivening  contrast."  The  knobby  leaved  Provence  Rose 
(R.  provincialis  bullata)  is  an  even  greater  loss.  Its  curious 
foliage  had  an  attraction  of  its  own,  and  the  Rose  had  the 
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same  glorious  scent  as  the  Cabbage  Rose.  Redoute  figures 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  Rose. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  the  Moss  Roses:  the  Common 
Moss,  the  Bath  White,  the  Crested  Moss  (formerly  known  in 
France  as  Chapeau  de  Napoleon),  etc.,  but  how  few  they  are 
compared  to  those  (about  seventy,  at  least)  which  we  have 
lost.  The  history  of  the  Moss  Rose  is  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
William  Paul  says:  "It  was  first  introduced  to  England  from 
Holland,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  a  sport  from 
the  Provence  Rose."  Miller  says:  "This  Rose  is  known  to 
us  only  in  its  double  state,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  country 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  it."  By  Furber's  catalogue  it 
appears  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1724.  William  Paul, 
writing  when  Moss  Roses  were  at  the  height  of  their  fame, 
i.e.,  between  1850  and  1860,  gives  no  less  than  55  Summer 
flowering  varieties  and  21  "perpetual,"  the  latter  being  a 
cross  between  the  Moss  and  the  Perpetual.  In  those  days 
many  varieties  were  known  as  standards  and  pillars.  He 
states:  "I  have  seen  the  White  Moss  bearing  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  same  plant,  red,  white  and  varigated  flowers.  I  have 
also  seen  the  Perpetual  White  Moss,  whose  flowers  should  be 
white,  produce  pink  flowers,  entirely  destitute  of  moss.  I 
am  informed,  and  think  it  probable,  that  the  Moss  Unique 
was  first  obtained  in  this  manner:  a  branch  of  the  White 
Provence  Rose  produced  flowers  enveloped  in  moss;  the 
branch  was  propagated  from,  and  the  plants  so  propagated 
produced  flowers  retaining  their  mossy  characteristic."  He 
mentions  some  very  interesting  Moss  Roses  in  his  list,  notably 
the  Damask  Moss  Rose,  raised  at  Tinwell,  in  Rutlandshire, 
and  hence  sometimes  called  the  Tinwell  Moss.    He  lists  also: 

Crimson  French — Rose-crimson  flowers,  the  wood  has  a 
reddish  appearance,  from  being  densely  covered  with 
red  spines. 

Emperor — Reddish  crimson  flowers,  shoots  thickly  cov- 
ered with  red  spines. 

Etna — Brilliant  crimson  flowers  with  purplish  tinge  and 
very  double.  A  beautiful  Rose.  Raised  at  Angers, 
and  introduced  in  1845. 

Gloire  des  Mousseuses — Flowers  pale  rose,  margined  with 
blush,  very  large,  full,  and  well  mossed.  One  of 
the  handsomest. 
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Panachee  pleine — Flowers  white  or  flesh-colour,  occasion- 
ally beautifully  streaked  with  rose.  Very  double, 
cupped  form.  Probably  a  sport  from  the  White 
Bath  Moss. 

Nuits  d'Young — Flowers  dark  velvety  purple,  very 
double. 

Ma  Ponctuee — Flowers  rose-colour,  spotted  with  white. 

According  to  Prevost,  who  was  the  first  to  describe 
R.  centifolia  cristata,  this  crested  Moss  was  found  by  a 
botanist,  whose  name  is  not  recorded,  growing  on  the  top  of 
a  ruined  tower.  William  Paul,  in  his  "Rose  Garden,"  gives 
a  convent  garden  near  Berne  as  its  origin.  Rivers,  writing  in 
1840,  says  it  was  discovered  growing  from  a  crevice  of  a  wall 
at  Freiburg.  It  was  introduced  by  Vibert  in  1827.  At  one 
of  the  Summer  Shows  this  year  Mr.  Bunyard  had  amongst 
the  "old"  Roses  one  named  Violaceae,  which  evidently  came 
of  Moss  Rose  parentage.  The  petals  were  deepest  claret 
colour,  the  calyces  were  mossy,  and  it  was  exquisitely  frag- 
rant. But  we  have  lost  the  Pompon  Moss  which  figures 
in  Redoute.  France  has  given  us  some  very  lovely  Roses 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  we  sent  her  the  Moss 
Rose.  Parsons,  writing  in  1847,  says:  "The  first  Moss  Rose 
known  in  France  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  there  by 
Madame  de  Genlis,  who  brought  it  with  her  on  her  return 
from  England. 

The  Damask  Rosq,  which  "casts  fragrant  smell  amid 
fra  golden  graines"  came  to  us,  according  to  tradition,  through 
the  Crusaders.  Small  wonder  that  they  brought  back  with 
them  this  treasure  from  the  gardens  for  which  Damascus  in 
those  days  was  so  famed.  For  the  Damask  Rose  is  surely 
one  of  the  loveliest  flowers  in  the  world.  With  its  exquisite 
petals  flung  wide  to  the  sun,  its  great  golden  eye  and  its 
atmosphere  of  a  wondrously  storied  past,  there  is  something 
so  arresting  about  the  beauty  of  this  Rose  that  familiarity 
only  increases  its  hold  on  one's  affection. 

According  to  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  this  Rose  was 
grown  in  France  centuries  before  Crusading  days,  and  he 
says  it  was  the  Rose  extolled  by  Homer.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  Rose  should  not  have  been  grown  by  the  ancient 
Romans  in  their  villas  in  Gaul,  and  if  so,  considering  the 
continual  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
quite  possibly  grown  in  England  also  in  those  far-off  days. 
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In  the  troublesome  days  of  the  Saxon  invasions  it  may  have 
been  lost.  Which  Roses,  if  not  varieties  of  R.  centifolia, 
R.  Damascena,  R.  gallica  and  R.  Alba,  did  they  grow  in  the 
monastic  gardens  in  early  Norman  days?  What  were  the 
Roses  William  II  demanded  to  see  in  the  convent  garden  of 
Romsey?  Eadmer,  who  records  this  famous  incident,  was 
told  it  by  Anslem,  who  had  it  direct  from  the  Abbess  Christina. 
According  to  Eadmer,  William  Rufus  desired  to  see  Matilda 
(who  was  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  I.)  and  went  to  the  convent 
of  Romsey,  where  she  was  being  educated  by  her  aunt,  the 
Abbess  Christina.  On  arriving  at  the  convent,  he  gave  as 
his  pretext  that  he  wished  to  see  the  Roses  and  flowering 
herbs.  Matilda,  veiled  like  the  other  nuns,  passed  with 
them  through  the  garden  and  the  King  subsequently  left 
peaceably.  We  have,  alas!  no  records  to  tell  us  which  were 
the  Roses  grown  in  the  numerous  monastic  gardens,  but 
Roses  were  so  largely  used  for  medicinal  purposes  that  they 
must  have  been  grown  in  abundance.  The  "Roser,"  in 
mediaeval  days  was  part  of  the  herb  garden.  Fortunately 
we  have  not  yet  lost  the  pleasant  habit  of  growing  Roses  in 
our  kitchen  gardens,  and  the  "old"  Roses  always  look  so  at 
home  there.    As  Chaucer  wrote: — 

"For  nothing  liken  me  might  more, 
Than  dwelling  by  the  Roser  aye, 
And  then  never  to  pass  away." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  Roses  which  have  been 
famed  for  centuries  were  first  grown  in  Britain.  They  may 
have  been  introduced  and  lost  several  times  in  the  troublous 
days  of  old.  Hakluyt  tells  us  that  the  Damask  Rose  was 
brought  by  "Doctor  Linaker,  King  Henry  the  seventh  and 
King  Henrie  the  eight's  Physician."  Certainly  no  Rose  was 
more  esteemed  for  fragrance  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  days. 
Parkinson  says  of  the  Damask  Rose:  "The  flowers  are  of  a 
fine  deep  blush  colour,  as  all  know,  with  some  pale  yellow 
threads  in  the  middle  ...  of  the  most  excellent  sweet  pleasant 
sent,  far  surpassing  all  other  Roses  as  flowers,  being  neyther 
heady  nor  too  strong,  nor  stuffing  or  unpleasant  sweet,  as 
many  other  flowers/' 

There  are  still  many  varieties  of  the  Damask  Rose 
grown,  their  colours  ranging  from  pure  white  to  the  deepest 
red.  The  most  famous  variety,  perhaps,  is  the  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  true  York  and  Lancaster  Rose  is  not  striped 
red  and  white,  like  Rosa  Mundi  and  some  other  Gallica  Roses, 
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but  has  an  occasional  red  petal.  The  variety  of  Damask 
Rose  grown  in  the  Balkans  for  attar  of  Roses  is  R.  trigenta 
petala.  This  is  very  pink,  double  and  very  sweetly  scented. 
They  grow  them  in  hedges,  allowing  six  feet  between  each, 
wide  enough  for  a  team  of  oxen  to  plough.  Miss  Jekyll 
mentions  as  rare  a  very  dark  damask  Rose  called  the  Velvet 
Rose.  I  have  never  seen  this  Rose,  but  my  mother  has  often 
told  me  that  when  she  was  a  child  this  Rose  was  grown,  and 
that  she  well  remembers  its  deep,  velvet  petals  and  wonderful 
fragrance.  The  favourite  old  variety,  Hebe's  Lip,  fortunately 
still  survives.  Miss  Willmott  gives  the  characteristics  which 
principally  distinguish  R.  damascena  from  R.  gallica  and 
R.  centifolia,  as  the  long  deciduous  sepals,  renexing  during 
flowering  time,  the  tall  arching  stems,  which  are  nearly  always 
green  in  colour,  the  larger  hooked  prickles,  thinner  leaflets, 
softly  pubescent  beneath,  flowers  many  in  a  corymb  and 
elongated  fruit,  which  turns  bright  red  and  pulpy  in  Sept- 
ember. 

R.  gallica  was  one  of  the  Roses  Gerard  grew  in  his 
Holborn  garden.  It  is  listed  in  his  catalogue  (1596)  as 
R.  rubra.  R.  gallica  and  its  numerous  hybrids  (in  its  wild 
state,  i.e.,  hybridizes  with  R.  canina,  etc.),  is  a  native  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Caucasus.  "Its  dominant  characters  are  transmitted  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  all  the  hybrids.  The  rather  thick, 
wrinkled  leaflets,  generally  five  in  number,  are  hoary  below 
and  smooth,  rather  pale  green  above,  and  the  running  roots 
throw  up  numerous  stiff  stems  which  rarely  exceed  three  feet 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  large  in  proportion,  generally 
solitary,  rarely  exceeding  three,  and  very  fragrant.*  There 
are  a  large  number  of  garden  hybrids,  for  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch  nurserymen  devoted 
great  attention  to  raising  Roses  from  seed,  and  they  experi- 
mented first  with  the  gallicas.  Then  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  French  Rose  growers,  stimulated  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  carried  on  the  work. 
Dupont,  who  founded  the  Rose  garden  of  the  Luxembourg, 
collected  for  her  all  the  best  varieties  of  Roses  then  in  exis- 
tence. Paul,  in  his  "Rose  Garden,"  states  that  Kennedy, 
who  owned  the  vine  nurseries  at  Hammersmith,  was  given 
a  passport  during  the  war  to  enable  him  to  go  to  and  from 
Paris  to  assist  the  Empress  with  her  garden  at  Malmaison. 


*  Ellen  Willmott.    "The  Genus  Rosa." 
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One  of  the  most  famous  French  Rose  growers  of  this  period 
was  Vibert,  who  saved  Descemets'  collection  of  ten  thousand 
seedings  by  removing  them  all  to  his  own  nursery  when  the 
Allied  troops  entered  Paris  in  1815.  Of  the  250  varieties  of 
Roses  grown  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  the  assistance  of  M.  Jules  Gravereaux,  seconded 
by  M.  Thuilleaux,  have  now  managed  to  reinstate  197  in  the 
gardens  of  St.  Cloud. 

There  are  both  a  Gallica  versicolour  Rose  and  a  Damask 
versicolour.  As  Miss  Wilmott  points  out,  "this  has  led  to  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion,  which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome. 
Both  are  occasionally  spoken  of  as  Rosa  Mundi,  and  also  as 
the  York  and  Lancaster  Rose."  Rosa  Mundi  (R.  gallica 
var.  versicolor)  has  been  grown  in  English  gardens  for  cen- 
turies, and  just  possibly  may  be  connected  with  the  twelfth 
century  Fair  Rosamond,  whose  name  the  Rose  immortalises. 
The  earliest  representation  of  this  Rose  is  to  be  found  in  Miss 
Lawrence's  "Roses"  (1799).  In  her  book,  in  Andrews  and 
Redoute,  this  variety  of  R.  gallica  is  called  Rosa  Mundi. 
Some  of  the  older  writers,  notably  Crepin,  regarded  the 
Provins  Rose  and  its  hybrids  as  members  of  the  Gallica 
family.  Of  the  relationship  of  the  Provins  Rose  to  the 
Provence  Rose  Miss  Willmott  says:  "Botanists  are  not  yet 
agreed  upon  the  precise  relationship  of  these  two  Roses,  and 
their  exact  position  still  remains  a  vexed  question."  The 
two  names  are  certainly  most  confusing.  The  name  of  the 
Provins  Rose  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  picturesque 
legend  related  by  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps  (La  Rose  1844), 
that  these  Roses  were  brought  from  Syria  by  Thibaut  le 
Chansonnier,  who  cultivated  them  in  his  garden  at  Provins, 
the  old  capital  of  La  Brie.  Naturally  the  inhabitants  of 
Provins  clung  to  this  legend,  and  the  cultivation  of  Roses  was 
a  great  source  of  income  to  their  district.  In  1807  the  in- 
habitants petitioned  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
them  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  Roses  required  by  the 
military  hospitals  and  pharmacies.  Many  of  the  varieties 
were  striped.  Striped  Roses  were  highly  esteemed  in  France 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Perle  des 
Panachees,  one  of  the  loveliest,  is,  fortunately,  still  with  us, 
and  so  is  Oeillet  Parfait.  William  Paul  in  his  "Rose  Garden" 
(1848)  says  this  Rose  was  raised  at  Angers,  and  introduced 
in  1845.  R.  provincialis  bullata,  the  knobby-leaved  Provins 
Rose,  was  formerly  universally  grown.  I  have  not  seen  it  for 
many  years.    Its  curious  foliage  had  an  attraction  of  its  own, 
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and  the  flowers  were  deliciously  fragrant.  Andrews  says  this 
Rose  was  imported  from  Holland  in  1815.  Redoute  describes 
it  as  a  member  of  the  Provence  family,  and  says  it  was  raised 
by  Dupont. 

Th^  best  known  varieties  of  the  Gallica  family  now  grown 
are  the  old  blush  Gallica,  which,  as  Miss  Jekyll  long  ago 
emphasized,  thrives  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  will  flourish  even 
on  dry  banks.  Of  R.  gallica  officinalis  Andrews  says,  "This 
large,  g-^and  Rose  is  both  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental.  The 
flowers  are  used  in  medicine,  in  preference  to  many  other 
restoratives.  By  the  Arabian  physicians  they  were  held  in 
great  estimation  for  their  mild  astringent  and  corroborant 
virtues.  The  flowers  cannot  be  too  quickly  dried,  as  slowly 
drying  them  impairs  both  their  colour  and  quality.  They 
are  prepared  as  a  conserve  by  an  infusion  of  honey."  Another 
lovely  little  variety  is  Tuscany,  a  small  Rose  with  semi- 
double  flowers  of  the  deepest  velvet,  and  very  fragrant.  The 
fragrant  little  Burgundy  Rose  (R.  burgundiaca  syn.  parvi= 
folia),  according  to  Rivers,  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the 
Gallicas  as  the  de  Meaux  to  the  Provence  Rose.  This  Ros^, 
sometimes  known  as  R.  Parvifolia,  was  cultivated  at  least  as 
early  as  1664,  for  it  is  figured  in  Tabernaemontanus'  "Kreu- 
terbuch"  of  1664.  He  calls  it  Rosa  provincialis  minor. 
According  to  de  CandolK  this  Rose  grew  wild  on  the  moun- 
tains near  Dijon,  but  is  not  included  by  recent  writers  amongst 
the  indigenous  Roses  of  France. 

In  the  stained-glass  windows  in  cathedrals  it  is  nearly 
always  a  variety  of  R.  gallica  which  is  depicted.  Which  Rose 
was  the  red  Rose  in  the  House  of  Lancaster  we  do  not  know 
for  certain.  Possibly  it  was  one  of  the  Provins  Roses,  but  it 
is  equally  possible  that  it  was  a  Provence  Rose.  The  House 
of  Lancaster  adopted  the  badge  of  the  red  Rose  in  1277. 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  III  of  England,  was 
also  Count  of  Champagne,  and  was  sent  by  the  French  king 
to  Provence  to  avenge  the  murder  of  one  of  the  royal  officials. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  took  the  device  of  the  Red  Rose. 
The  Gallica  Rose  is  very  prolific  in  producing  seed,  and  there 
were  formerly  innumerable  varieties  in  cultivation.  Of  these 
we  have,  unfortunately,  lost  the  Portland  Rose.  According 
to  Andrews,  this  Rose  was  "called  after  the  late  Duchess  of 
Portland,  a  great  lover  of  Roses.  A  fine  scarlet  Rose,  in 
flower  like  the  gallica  officinalis,  in  foliage  like  the  Provence, 
with  seed  buds  more  resembling  the  Damask  species ;  yet  with 
all  these  affinities  it  has  a  perfectly  distinct  character  in  the 
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fiery  colour  of  its  flowers,  its  stalks  of  a  whiter  green,  and  the 
foliage  of  a  yellower  green  than  Roses  in  general.  It  con- 
tinues in  blossom  from  the  middle  of  summer  to  late  in 
autumn." 

No  one  knows  the  origin  of  the  White  Rose  of  England 
(R.  alba)  and  the  red  variety,  the  Red  Rose  of  England. 
Parkinson,  writing  of  them  in  1629,  described  them  as  "the 
most  ancient  and  knowne  Roses  of  our  Countrey,  whether 
naturall  or  no  I  know  not,  but  assumed  by  our  precedent 
Kings  of  all  others,  to  bee  cognizances  of  their  dignitie,  the 
White  Rose  and  the  Red."  Is  there  not  a  tradition  dating 
from  time  immemorial  that  England  was  called  Albion  from 
the  beauty  of  these  white  Roses?*  R.  Alba  (according  to 
some  a  cross  between  R.  cania  and  R.  gallica)  was  the  White 
Rose  of  the  house  of  York.  It  is  described  by  Gerard  as 
having  "very  faire  double  flowers  of  a  white  colour  and  very 
sweet  smell."  Parkinson,  in  his  "Theatrum  Botanicum" 
(1640),  refers  to  the  old  tradition  that  before  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  a  Rose  tree  at  Longleat  was  observed  to  bear  both  white 
and  Red  Roses.  "It  is  too  lamentably  knowne  in  this  land, 
the  civill  warres  betweene  the  houses  of  the  two  brethren  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Edmond  of  Langley,  Duke 
of  Yorke,  the  one  making  a  Red  Rose  his  cognizance  for  them 
and  their  fellows,  the  other  a  White :  but  it  is  said  that  before 
this  division,  there  was  seene  at  Longleete  a  white  Rose  tree 
to  beare  on  the  one  side  faire  white  Roses,  and  on  the  other 
side  red,  prognosticating  as  it  were  both  th^  division  and  the 
uniting  of  both  their  families. 

The  white  Rose  is  often  mentioned  and  figured  by  the 
sixteenth  century  botanists,  and  according  to  Bauhin  this 
was  one  of  the  Roses  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  variety 
Maiden's  Blush  (R.  alba  var.  Rubicunda)  was  formerly  com- 
monly grown  in  every  cottage  garden,  and  Miss  Willmott  says 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  This  is  probably 
the  "Incarnation  Rose"  mentioned  by  Turner  in  1557,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  "Incarnation  Rose"  described  by  Parkinson, 
who  says  of  it,  that  it  is  "in  most  things  like  unto  the  white 
Roses,  both  for  the  growing  of  the  stocks,  and  bignesse  of 
the  flower,  but  that  it  is  more  spread  abroade  when  it  is  grown 
than  the  white  is,  and  is  of  a  pale  blush  colour  all  the  flower 
throughout.    This  kinde  of  Rose  is  not  very  great,  but  very 


*  The  Isle  of  Albion  is  so  called  from  its  white  cliffs  washed  by  the 
sea  or  from  the  white  Roses  with  which  it  abounds." — Pliny. 
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thicke  and  double,  and  is  very  variable  in  the  flowers,  in  that 
they  will  be  so  different  one  from  another:  some  being  paler 
than  others,  but  the  best  flowers  (whereof  there  will  bee  still 
some)  will  be  of  a  bright  pale  murrey  colour."  The  very 
dark  leaves  give  great  character  to  this  lovely  Rose,  and  the 
flowers  have  a  fragrance  peculiarly  their  own.  This  Rose 
which  Redoute  calls  Le  Rosier  Blanc  Royal,  "la  grand 
Maiden's  Blush  des  Anglais,"  is,  I  think,  the  Rose  Kneller 
depicted  in  his  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  now  at 
Munich.  The  Queen,  who  wears  a  beautiful  silk  robe,  and 
with  pearls  round  her  neck  and  on  her  hair,  holds  this  Rose 
in  her  lap.  A  fitting  symbol:  for  was  she  not  known  as 
"the  Rose  and  lily  queen?" 

The  Musk  Rose  (R.  moschata),  immortalised  by  Bacon, 
Shakespeare  and  Keats,  was  apparently  first  introduced  into 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  Hakluyt 
says,  "Of  later  times  the  Musk  Rose  was  procured  out  of 
Italy."  Bacon  describes  the  Musk  Rose  as  flowering  in  July. 
"In  July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties;  Musk  Roses;  the 
lime  tree  in  blossom;  early  pears  and  plums  in  fruit,  genitings, 
codlins";  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  it  was  in  bloom  on 
that  night,  and  Keats  describes  the  Rose  as  "mid  May's  eldest 
child.  '  It  was  R.  moschata  crossed  with  R.  indica  which 
gave  us  the  Noisette  Rose,  named  after  M.  Philippe  Noisette, 
who  raised  it  in  America  in  1816.  Although  of  American 
origin,  the  best  known  of  the  Noisette  Roses  is  the  French 
Rose,  Aimee  Vibert,  raised  at  Angers  by  the  famous  French 
grower,  J.  P.  Vibert,  who  named  it  after  his  daughter.  R. 
moschata  is  also  a  parent,  or  rather  grandparent,  of  such 
famous  Roses  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  possibly  of  Marechal 
Niel.  According  to  some  authorities,  however,  Marechal 
Niel,  which  was  first  sent  out  by  Pradel  in  1864,  was,  like  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  a  chance  seedling.  The  late  Mr.  Pemberton 
used  R.  moschata  in  producing  his  hybrid  musks.  The  true 
Musk  Rose  has  single  white  blooms  borne  in  large  trusses. 
R.  moschata  alba  (syn.  nivea)  has  white  flowers  faintly  tinted 
blush  and  decided  musk  perfume.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Musk  Roses  is  R.  rubus,  which  the  late  Mr.  R.  Fairer 
describes  so  enthusiastically  as  the  "snow-drift  Rose"  in  his 
book,  "The  Eaves  of  the  World." 

The  Cinnamon  Rose  (R.  cinnamoma),  formerly  called 
the  Whitsuntide  Rose,  has  large,  flat,  pink  flowers.  Modern 
authorities  assure  us  that  the  name  is  a  misnomer,  and  cer- 
tainly the  very  faint  scent  of  this  Rose  is  not  even  suggestive 
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of  cinnamon.  Gerard,  who  describes  both  the  single  and  the 
double  Cinnamon  Rose,  tells  us  that  its  scent  is  in  its  leaves : 
"The  Cinnamon  Ros^,  or  the  Rose  smelling  like  cinnamon 
hath  shoots  of  a  browne  colour,  four  cubits  high,  beset  with 
thorney  prickles,  and  leaves  like  unto  those  of  Eglantine,  but 
smaller  and  greener  of  the  savour  or  smell  of  cinnamon, 
whereof  it  took  his  name  and  not  of  the  smell  of  his  flowers 
(as  some  have  deemed)  which  have  little  or  no  savour  at  all : 
the  flowers  be  exceedingly  double,  and  yellow  in  the  middle, 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  carnation :  the  roote 
is  of  a  wooden  substance."  The  old  "Rose  without  thorns" 
has  also  well  nigh  disappeared.  It  was  commonly  known  in 
Elizabethan  days,  when  it  was  also  known  as  the  "Rose  of 
Austrich,  because  it  was  first  brought  from  Vienna,  the 
Metropolitan  citie  of  Austrich  and  given  to  that  famous 
Herbarist,  Carolus  Clusius."  Gerard  describes  it  as  "of  a 
sweete  smell."  I  quote  his  picturesque  but  accurate  des- 
cription : 

"The  Rose  without  prickles  hath  many  young  shootes 
coming  from  the  root,  dividing  themselves  into  divers  branches 
tough  and  of  a  woodie  substance;  of  the  height  of  five  or  sixe 
cubites,  smooth  and  plaine  without  any  roughness  or  prickles 
at  all;  whereon  do  growe  leaves  like  those  of  the  Holland 
Rose,  of  a  shining  deepe  green  colour  on  the  upper  side, 
underneath  somewhat  hoarie  and  hairie.    The  flowers  growe 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  leaves  greater  than  those  of  the  Damaske  Rose,  more 
double  and  of  a  colour  betweene  the  Red  and  Damaske  Roses, 
of  a  most  sweete  smell.    The  fruit  is  rounde,  red  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  stuffed  with  the  like  flocks  and  seedes  of  the  Damaske 
Rose.    The  roote  is  great,  woodie  and  far  spreading."  Gerard 
also  grew  the  Apple  Rose  (R.  pomifera),  which  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  but  not  Britain.    Its  chief  beauty  is 
in  its  peculiarly  vivid  red  fruit.    The  yellow  so-called  Austrian 
brier  (R.  Foetida),  which  ranges  in  a  wild  state  from  the 
Crimea  through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  to  the  Punjab,  was 
well  known  in  gardens  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Gerard 
had  both  the  type  and  the  copper-coloured  variety  in  his 
Holborn  garden  in  1596.    The  flowers  have  an  unpleasant 
scent,  but  the  leaves  when  crushed  have  a  pleasant  smell, 
faintly  suggestive  of  apples. 

The  first  American  Rose  cultivated  in  Europe  was  R. 
virginiana.  It  must  have  been  introduced  fairly  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  Parkinson  mentions  it  in  his  "The- 
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atrum  Botanicum"  (1640).  Of  it  he  says:  "The  Virginia 
Bryer  Rose  hath  divers  as  great  stemmes  and  branches  as 
any  other  Rose,  Whose  young  are  greene  and  the  elder  greyish, 
set  with  many  small  prickles  and  a  few  great  thornes  among 
them,  the  leaves  are  very  greene  and  shining  small  and  almost 
round,  many  set  on  a  middle  ribbe  one  against  another  some- 
what like  unto  the  single  yellow  Rose:  the  flowers  stand  at 
the  toppes  of  the  branches  consisting  of  five  small  leaves,  of 
a  pale  purple  or  deepe  incarnate  colour  like  unto  those  of  the 
sweet  brier,  which  fall  away  quickly  as  they  and  others  doe." 
Andrews  calls  the  Virginian  Rose  R.  lucida  and  R.  Pennsyl= 
vanica.  This  Rose  with  its  deep-toothed  leaves  is  still  a 
treasure  in  our  gardens,  and  we  have  also  the  double-flowered 
variety,  Ros^  d'Amour,  which  was  introduced  by  Philip  Miller 
in  1768.  The  leaves  of  both  turn  a  brilliant  yellow  in  Autumn 
and  the  fruit  is  bright  red.  R.  Foliolosa,  discovered  by 
Nuttall  about  1818  in  Arkansas,  is  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  R.  virginiana.  It  is  dwarfer  and  produces  its  sweetly- 
scented  pink  flowers  rather  later. 

As  early  as  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Roses  were  sent  from  China.  How  much  we  are  indebted  to 
the  flower  lovers  in  the  old  East  India  Company's  service! 
To  them  we  owe  the  exquisite  China  Monthly  Rose  (R.  indica), 
cultivated  in  China  from  time  immemorial.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  this  Rose  is  that  of  an  ancient  civilization. 
What  tales  it  could  tell  us  of  Chinese  gardens  of  possibly  two 
or  three  thousand  years  ago!  The  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany introduced  the  Rose  to  Haarlem  in  1781.  In  1789  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  introduced  it  into  England,  and  it  is  recorded 
to  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Parson's  garden  at 
Rickmansworth.  The  wild  species  (discovered  by  Dr.  Henry, 
in  1885,  near  Ichang  in  Central  China)  have  solitary  flowers 
and  usually  red. 

Of  the  China  Monthly  Roses  the  pink  is  the  best  rain 
resister,  for  as  a  class  their  petals  are  so  fragile  that  they 
suffer  badly  in  a  wet  season.  The  widely  popular  R.  chinensis 
var.  semper  fiorens,  which  is  rarely  without  flowers  the  year 
round,  was  introduced  into  England  in  1789  by  Gilbert  Slater, 
of  Knots  Green.  R.  chinensis  var.  Grandiflora,  with  very 
large  pink  and  white  flowers,  was  found  growing  in  Canon 
Ellacombe's  garden  at  Bitton  in  Gloucestershire.  The  most 
beautiful  variety  is  the  rich  red  Cramoisie  Superieure,  raised 
in  1832  by  an  amateur  living  near  Angers,  and  distributed  by 
Vibert  in  1835.    This  Rose  has  transmitted  its  beautiful 
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colour  to  many  hybrids.  The  ash-leaved  variety  (R.  fraxi= 
nellae  folia) ,  with  fragrant  white  flowers,  was  introduced  from 
France  in  1816.  Through  the  East  India  Company  the  China 
Monthly  Rose  was  sent  to  India,  where  it  became  known  as 
the  Bengal  Rose.  According  to  Rivers,  the  China  Monthly 
Rose  and  the  Rose  of  the  Four  Seasons  were  the  only  Roses 
grown  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  as  hedges,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
Roses  grown  at  all  in  the  island  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Bourbon 
Rose:  "At  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  the  inhabitants  generally 
enclose  their  land  with  hedges  made  of  two  rows  of  Roses ;  one 
row  of  the  common  China  Rose,  the  other  of  the  Red  Four 
Seasons."  Monsieur  Perichon,  a  proprietor  at  St.  Benoist  in 
the  Isle,  in  planting  one  of  these  hedges,  found  amongst  his 
young  plants  one  very  different  from  the  others  in  its  shoots 
and  foliage.  This  induced  him  to  plant  it  in  his  garden.  It 
flowered  the  following  year,  and,  as  he  anticipated,  proved  to 
be  of  quite  a  new  race,  and  differing  much  from  the  above  two 
Roses,  which,  at  the  time,  were  the  only  sorts  known  on  the 
island.  Monsieur  Breon  arrived  at  Bourbon  in  1817  as  botan- 
ical traveller  for  the  Government  of  France  and  Curator  of 
the  Botanical  and  Naturalisation  Garden  there.  He  prop- 
agated this  Rose  very  largely,  and  sent  plants  and  seeds  of  it 
in  1822  to  Monsieur  Jaques,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  who  distributed  them 
among  the  Rose  cultivators  of  France.  M.  Breon  named  it 
Rose  de  ITsle  de  Bourbon.  Breon  was  convinced  that  it 
was  a  hybrid  from  one  of  the  above  Roses,  i.e.,  either  the 
Common  China  or  the  Red  Four  Seasons.  Redoute  painted 
this  Rose  from  those  growing  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  garden 
at  Neuilly,  in  1824.  In  the  text  Thory  says:  "This  Rose, 
according  to  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  grows  natur- 
ally in  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  Seeds  brought  from  there 
some  years  ago  have  reproduced  it  in  his  garden  at  Neuilly, 
where  our  drawing  for  this  work  was  made.  Its  appearance 
is  very  beautiful.  The  abundance  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
sometimes  nearly  single,  but  more  often  semi-double,  their 
beautiful  colour  and  perfume,  will,  no  doubt,  make  it  much 
sought  after  for  outdoor  gardens." 

Of  the  hybrids  reared  later,  Charles  Desprez  and  Mme. 
Desprez  (both  raised  by  Desprez  of  Guignes)  were  the  first. 
In  1845,  Deluze  of  Lyons  raised  the  beautiful  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  which  we  fortunately  still  have.  Few,  alas! 
remain  of  the  true  old  Bourbon  Roses,  but  of  those  a  few,  at 
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least,  should  find  a  place  in  every  Rose  garden,  not  only  for 
their  old-world  beauty,  but  also  for  their  exquisite  fragrance. 
However  small  a  garden  I  had,  I  should  grow  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  and  Zephirine  Drouhin.  Zephirine  Drouhin,  with 
its  lovely  deepish  pink  petals,  its  vigorous  growth  and  abun- 
dance of  bloom,  its  delicious  perfume  (it  has  the  true  old-Rose 
perfume)  is  a  Rose  for  every  garden.  As  a  bush  it  is  beau- 
tiful, but  against  a  wall,  as  a  pillar  Rose,  it  is  at  its  glorious 
best.  Grown  against  a  house  its  masses  of  bloom  give  that 
homely  cottage  look  which  we  all  love.  If  I  had  to  live  in  a 
newly-built  house,  I  should  smother  at  least,  one  wall  with 
Zephirine  Drouhin.  Why  is  this  glorious  old  Rose  (perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  "oldish,"  for  it  was  not  intro- 
duced till  1873)  not  more  grown  in  small  gardens?  One  sees 
it  in  nearly  every  large  garden,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  Roses 
for  the  small  garden.  And  what  an  array  of  virtues  this  Rose 
has !  It  is  very  vigorous,  it  blooms  from  June  to  October,  its 
fragrance  is  delicious,  it  is  thornless,  it  will  thrive  on  a  chalk 
soil,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  Roses  which  will  grow  near  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  a  large  town.  And  if  I  could  grow  only 
one  other  Bourbon  Rose,  it  would  be  the  vivid  Madame 
Isaac  Pereire.  True,  she  is  only  at  her  best  in  Autumn,  but 
her  fragrance  is  supremely  lovely.  For  it  is  as  true  now  as 
when  Rivers  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  the 
Bourbon  Roses  are  Roses  for  every  garden.  "For  the  Queen 
of  flowers  boasts  no  members  of  her  court  more  beautiful, 
their  fragrance  is  delicate  and  pleasing,  more  particularly  in 
the  Autumn. 

The  Fairy  Rose  (R.  Lawrenciana),  a  variant  of  the  China 
Monthly,  was  named  after  Miss  Lawrence,  of  Rose-book 
fame.  Sweet  introduced  his  Rose  from  Mauritius  in  1810, 
and  named  it  after  Miss  Lawrence,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  her  fame.  The  origin  of  this  Rose  remains  to  this 
day  unknown.  It  is  a  China  Rose,  dwarfed  in  all  its  parts, 
but  at  what  date  some  skilful  Chinese  grower  produced  this 
little  Fairy  Rose  we  do  not  know. 

The  cultivated  type  of  China  Monthly  crossed  with 
R.  gallica  gave  us  the  hybrid  China  Roses.  The  Hybrid 
China  and  Hybrid  Bourbon  Roses  crosses  with  R.  damascena 
gave  us  the  Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  first  real  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  were  sent  out  by  the  French  grower,  M.  Laffay. 
Between  1860  and  1900  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  at  their 
zenith,  but  now  few  of  them  are  grown.  Ulrich  Brunner  and 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  both  of  which  rejoice  in  heavy  soils,  still 
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hold  their  own.  Ulrich  Brunner's  lovely  cherry-red  colour, 
large  perfect  flowers,  and  great  fragrance  combined  with  being 
mildew  proof,  ensure  continued  popularity.  The  Hybrid 
Tea,  Dame  Edith  Helen  (introduced  1926)  will,  it  is  said, 
supplant  Mrs.  John  Laing,  for  the  former  has  the  true  old- 
Rose  scent,  her  rich  pink  colour  is  very  beautiful,  she  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  dark  green  leathery  foliage,  and  free 
of  mildew.  But,  personally,  I  prefer  Mrs.  John  Laing,  for 
I  love  her  globular  shape,  whereas  Dame  Edith  Helen  has 
the  high  pointed  centre,  for  which  I  am  not  an  admirer. 
Dame  Edith  Helen  is  sometimes  described  as  being  nearly 
the  perfect  Rose.  Yet  she  does  not  look  well  blended  with 
other  Roses.  Incidentally,  how  curious  it  is  that  few  modern 
Roses  look  well  when  associated  with  others,  even  of  their 
own  kind,  whereas  a  large  bowl  containing  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen  of  the  old  Roses  is  a  picture  of  satisfying,  refreshing 
beauty.  In  my  room  there  is  a  great  bowl  nearly  two  feet 
across  of  bush  Gallicas,  Red  Damask,  Cottage  Maid,  Rosa 
Mundi,  Moss  Roses,  the  Carnation  Rose,  Musk  Roses  and 
Oeillet  Parfait,  utterly  happy  in  each  other's  company,  and 
glowing  with  the  soft,  beautiful  colours  one  never  sees  in  the 
modern  Roses. 

The  China  tea-scented  Rose  was  first  sent  to  this  country 
late  in  th^  eighteenth  century.  R.  gigantea  is  said  to  be  the 
original  of  the  tea  Rose.  This  Rose,  with  its  five-inch  wide 
flowers  and  glorious  scent,  is  a  treasure  which  presumably 
everyone  would  like  to  grow,  but  though  first  discovered  as 
long  ago  as  1882,  it  has  only  rarely  flowered  in  this  country. 
I  quote  the  following  description  of  this  Rose  from  "The 
New  Flora  and  Silva.* 

"The  solitary  short  pedunculate  flowers,  which  are  from 
five  to  six  inches  across,  are  golden  colour  in  the  bud  stage, 
creamy  white  when  open,  finally  becoming  pure  white,  the 
large  imbricate-obovate  petals,  the  flowers  being  deliciously 
scented  like  the  Tea  Rose,  of  which  it  is  thought  to  be  origin. 
The  smooth,  fleshy  lips,  or  fruit,  which  are  as  large  as  a  small 
apple,  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  Nagas,  and  are  sold  in  the 
bazaars  in  Manipur.  The  leaves  of  from  five  to  seven 
leaflets  ar^  a  rich,  brownish-green  tint  when  young,  becoming 
pale  shining  green  when  mature.  On  the  Riviera  it  flowers 
very  freely,  and  has  been  used  with  success  for  hybridizing; 
also  in  Australia  it  is  being  used  more  and  more  as  a  parent, 


*  The  New  Flora  and  Silva.    July,  1929. 
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owing  to  its  foliage,  the  progeny  being  found  practically 
immune  from  mildew  and  die  back."  The  most  favoured  of 
the  old  tea  Roses  was  Fortune's  Yellow  (or  Beauty  of  Glazen- 
wood) ,  the  buff  yellow  Rose  sent  to  this  country  by  R.  Fortune 
in  1845.  This  Rose  is,  unfortunately,  tender  in  this  country, 
and  needs  a  wall  even  in  favoured  parts.  It  was  Fortune  also 
who  found  R.  anemoneflora  in  the  gardens  of  Shanghai. 
Why  this  Rose,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  resembles  an  ane- 
mone, is  not  more  commonly  grown  it  is  hard  to  understand; 
for  apart  from  its  beauty,  it  is  in  full  flower  in  April. 

How  swiftly  the  Hybrid  Teas  have  become  the  favourite 
Roses,  for  in  Dean  Hole's  famous  book  they  are  not  even 
mentioned.  The  first  list  of  Hybrid  Teas  was  published  by 
Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  in  1884.  The  lovely  Hybrid  Tea, 
La  France,  raised  by  Guillot,  in  1867,  still  happily  survives. 
How  beautiful  one  thought  this  Rose  when  one  was  a  child! 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett  was  the  first  English  breeder  of  Hybrid 
Teas.  Why  is  it  one  so  seldom  sees  now  the  splendid  old 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  introduced  in  1850,  for  this  Rose  is  at  home 
under  any  conditions,  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,'  and  the 
last  to  give  out,  and  has,  in  abundant  measure,  the  true  tea 
perfume.  It  was  of  this  Rose  that  Dean  Hole  said  he  would 
choose  it  if  he  could  have  only  one  Rose  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Hybrid  Teas  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  crosses  between 
true  Tea  Roses  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  now  there  is  a 
bewildering  infusion  of  Austrian  Briars,  Rugosas,  Persian 
Yellow,  Polyanthas,  etc.  It  is  a  pity  that  Colonel  Leclerc 
(sent  out  by  Pernet-Ducher,  in  1909)  has  gone  out  of  com- 
merce, for  this  cherry-red  Rose  had  a  remarkable  fragrance. 
Of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  the  three  whose  perfume  I  love  most  are 
Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot  (of  straggling  growth  in  bush  form, 
should  be  grown  as  a  climber),  Columbia,  and  General 
McArthur,  the  last  named  being,  by  general  consent,  one  of 
the  Roses  for  every  garden,  for  it  succeeds  in  almost  every 
soil,  and  blooms  continuously.  Ophelia,  Etoile  de  Hollande 
and  Shot  Silk,  especially  the  last  two,  have  also  the  true  old 
Rose  scent.  Of  the  newer  Roses  Lady  Helen  Maglona  and 
Bedford  Crimson  are  deliciously  scented.  Both  are  vigorous 
growers. 

The  beautiful  Macartney  Rose  (R.  Bracteata),  introduced 
from  China  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  accompanied  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy  to  China  in  1792,  has  a  most  curiously 
unroselike  scent.  Those  great  star-like,  golden-eyed,  white 
flowers,  set  in  a  wealth  of  shining  green  foliage,  have  a  per- 
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fume  suggestive  of  some  pleasing  but  by  no  means  sweet 
fruit.  That  lovely  modern  Rose,  Mermaid,  which  is  a  hybrid, 
is  sweetly  scented,  but  the  peculiar  fascination  of  the  scent 
of  the  Macartney  Rose  is  entirely  lacking.  The  Rugosa 
Rose,  which  is  a  native  of  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  extreme 
north-east  of  Asia,  was  introduced  into  England  in  1796. 
These  Roses  are  not  notable  for  their  fragrance,  but  many 
of  the  hybrids  are  very  sweetly  scented,  notably  the  silvery 
rose-coloured  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  and,  best  of  all,  Rose  a 
Parfum  d^  l'Hay,  a  treasure  indeed,  for  the  scent  of  this 
Rose  is  well  nigh  incomparable.  The  double  white-flowered 
Banksian  Rose  (which  is  exquisitely  scented)  was  sent  from 
China  in  1807  by  William  Kerr,  and  the  yellow-flowered 
variety  was  sent  in  1824.  This  Rose  likes  a  chalk  soil  and 
a  warm  wall.  Everyone  has  remarked  how  wonderfully  this 
Rose  has  bloomed  this  year  1933,  for  the  continuous  baking 
sun  of  last  Summer  ripened  the  wood  as  it  is  seldom  ripened 
in  this  country.  William  Paul  mentions  a  Banksian  Rose 
growing  in  the  Jardin  de  la  Marine,  at  Toulon.  "In  1842 
the  trunk  was  2  feet  4  inches  in  circumference  at  its  base.  Its 
branches  covered  a  wall  75  feet  broad  and  15  to  18  feet  high; 
and  were  there  greater  space  it  could  be  covered,  for  the  tree 
is  subjected  to  severe  pruning  every  alternate  year  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  At  the  time  that  it  is  in  blossom  it  is  cal- 
culated that  there  cannot  be  less  than  from  50,000  to  60,000 
flowers  on  the  tree."  He  mentions  also  a  yellow  Banksian 
Rose  growing  at  Goodrent,  Reading,  the  seat  of  Sir  Jasper 
Nicholls,  Bart.  It  produced  one  year  "about  2,000  trusses 
of  flowers,  and  there  were  from  six  to  nine  expanded  Roses 
on  each  truss." 

The  double-flowered  white  and  pink  multiflora,  or  poly- 
antha  Roses  were  introduced  as  cultivated  plants  from  Chinese 
gardens  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  were  the  parents 
of  many  of  our  popular  rambling  and  climbing  Roses.  The 
Lyons  Rose  growers  crossed  the  seed  with  various  double 
Roses,  and  produced  a  large  number  of  new  varieties,  some 
tall-growing  and  some  dwarf,  the  latter  being  the  now  widely 
popular  polyantha  Roses.  Of  the  tall-growing  varieties  one 
of  the  most  popular  was  the  Seven  Sister  Rose,*  which  one 
still  occasionally  sees  in  old  gardens.  Loudon,  in  his  "Arbor- 
etum" (1838),  describes  a  plant  of  the  Seven  Sisters  Rose 
which  he  saw  at  the  Gold  worth  Nursery  in  1826.    "It  cov- 


*  Unfortunately  this  Rose  is  lost  to  cultivation. (Ed.) 
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ered  about  100  square  feet,  and  had  more  than  100  corymbs 
of  bloom,  with  about  30  to  50  flower  buds  in  each  corymb,  so 
that  the  amount  of  flower  buds  was  about  3,000.  The 
variety  of  colour  produced  by  the  buds  at  first  opening  was 
not  less  astonishing  than  their  number.  White,  light  blush, 
deeper  blush,  light  red,  darker  red,  scarlet  and  purple  flowers, 
all  appeared  in  the  same  corymb,  and  the  production  of  these 
seven  colours  at  once  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  this  plant 
is  called  the  Seven  Sisters  Rose."  R.  multiflora,  with  single 
flowers,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced  in  1875. 
The  origin  of  the  Crimson  Rambler,  which  has  been  grown  in 
China  for  centuries,  is  doubtful.  According  to  the  late  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson  it  may  be  a  hybrid  with  China  Monthly  parent- 
age, a  sport  probably  from  the  common  wild  pink*-nowered 
China  Rambler.  The  Red  Rambler  was  sent  to  this  country 
in  1878.  Messrs.  Turner  of  Slough,  bought  the  stock1,  and 
gave  the  name  Crimson  Rambler.*  Few  Roses  produce 
flowers  in  such  profusion,  for  one  plant  may  produce  quite 
6,000  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  R.  microphylla,  a  native 
of  Japan  and  China,  was  introduced  in  1824.  This  Rose  is 
known  in  France  as  Rose  Chataigne,  because  of  its  thorny 
fruit.  Unlike  the  fruit  of  most  Roses,  it  is  sweetly  scented. 
R.  Wichuraiana,  named  after  the  German  botanist,  Wichura, 
came  to  England  by  way  of  the  U.S.A.  It  was  sent  to 
Brussels  in  1880  from  Japan.  An  American  named  Perkins 
crossed  this  Rose  with  the  old  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  thereby  producing  the  formerly  popular,  but  now  much 
maligned,  Dorothy  Perkins.  R.  Wichuraiana  (the  type)  has 
the  Wild  Rose  perfume,  but  many  of  the  hybrids  are,  unfor- 
tunately, scentless. 

In  1838  Sir  H.  Willcock,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Teheran,  brought  from  Persia 
R.  Lutea.  In  1900  M.  Pernet-Ducher  gave  us  Soleil  d'or 
(a  cross  between  the  Persian  yellow  Rose  and  Mme.  Antoine 
Ducher),  by  no  means  a  notable  Rose,  but  interesting  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  Pernetiana  Roses.  Rayon  d'Or  (also 
raised  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher,  in  1910)  was  the  first  good, 
modern  yellow  Rose,  and  the  parent  of  many  of  the  fine 
yellow  Roses  now  grown.  The  best  of  the  Pernetiana  Roses, 
however,  is  Juliet  (1910),  for  she  is  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
and  her  fragrance  is  exquisite.  Unfortunately  she  inherits 
the  tendency  to  Black  Spot,  characteristic  of  the  Persian 


*  It  was  first  known  as  "The  Engineer's  Rose." — (Ed.) 
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yellow  Rose.  One  is  always  told  that  in  the  city  of  Adelaide 
the  Pernetiana  Roses  flourish  exceedingly,  on  account  of  the 
dry  atmosphere. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Rose  during  the  last  century  much 
has  been  written.  Much,  too,  of  the  Rose  in  art  and  its  use 
as  an  emblem.  The  Rose  is,  indeed,  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  Since  1461  it  has  been  the 
emblem  of  this  nation.  In  Henry  VI Fs  chapel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  wherever  one  looks,  there  is  the  Tudor  Rose 
"looking  down  from  the  balconies  of  heaven,  companying 
with  angels  and  archangels,  token  of  perfect  beauty." 

"Dry  Roses  put  to  the  nose  to  smell  do  comfort  the 
brayne  and  the  herte  and  quickeneth  the  spryte."  To  those 
of  us  who  love  old  Roses  there  is  no  fragrance  to  equal  theirs. 
It  is  from  their  petals  that  the  sweetest  pot-pourris  are  made. 
We  cannot  improve  on  the  old  instructions  for  gathering  and 
drying  Roses.  "In  Summer-time  when  Roses  blowe  gather 
them  ere  they  be  full-spred  or  blowne  out,  and  in  drie  weather 
pluck  the  leaves." 

They  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  full-blown, 
because  full-blown  flowers,  when  dried,  retain  neither  their 
colour  nor  their  perfume.  They  should  be  gathered  on  a 
sunny  day,  when  the  dew  has  dried  off  them,  and  spread  out 
on  sieves,  for  this  ensures  quicker  drying  than  laying  the 
petals  out  on  tables  or  trays.  No  bought  pot-pourri  is  so 
pleasant  as  that  made  from  one's  own  garden,,  for  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  one  has  gathered  oneself  hold  the  sunshine  and 
memories  of  Summer  days,  and  of  past  Summers  one  remem- 
bers only  the  sunny  days. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  also,  to  dry  flowers  in  sand. 
Sir  Hugh  Piatt  in  his  "Delights  for  Ladies"  (1594),  says: 
"You  must,  in  Rose-time,  make  choice  of  such  Roses  as  are 
neither  in  the  bud,  nor  full  blowne  which  you  must  specially 
cull  and  chuse  from  the  rest,  then  take  sand  and  drie  it  thor- 
oughly well,  and  having  shallow  boxes,  make  first  as  an  even 
lay  of  sand,  upon  which  lay  your  Rose-leaves  one  by  one  (so 
as  none  of  them  touch  other).  Set  this  box  in  some  warme, 
sunny  place  in  a  hot  sunny  day  (and  commonly  in  two  hot 
sunny  dayes  they  will  be  thorow  dry),  and  thus  you  may 
have  Rose-leaves  and  other  flowers  to  lay  about  your  basons, 
windows,  etc.,  all  the  Winter  long." 
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ROSES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

By  C.  W.  Cruickshank,  Toronto 

The  Rose  has  long  been  known  as  the  "Queen  of  Flowers," 
and  not  one  of  her  host  of  devoted  admirers  would  deny  her 
sovereignty,  yet  even  if  the  Rose  to  the  novice  be  synonymous 
with  floral  perfection  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  discerning 
horticulturist  there  are  still  fresh  fields  to  conquer.  There 
is  nothing  static  about  the  Rose,  and  seeming  perfection  to 
one  generation  of  Rose-lovers  is  simply  a  stepping  stone  to 
greater  beauty  to  the  next. 

The  history  of  the  Rose  is  a  long  and  interesting  one. 
Rose  growing  as  a  hobby  being  recorded  as  early  as  500  B.C. 
In  the  gay  nineties  when  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  in  their 
heydey  and  were  th^  modern  Roses  of  the  time  the  ultimate 
seemed  to  have  been  reached.  As  many  as  800  varieties 
were  listed  in  some  catalogues,  though  the  colors  were  re- 
stricted to  white,  pink  and  red.  The  Hybrid  Teas  were  given 
but  little  attention  and  only  a  dozen  or  fewer  varieties  were 
in  commerce  to  any  extent.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
Hybrid  Teas  began  to  appear  in  increasing  numbers,  and, 
while  we  lost  something  of  hardiness  and  fragrance,  we 
acquired  a  form  and  bewildering  array  of  colors  unknown 
before,  as  well  as  a  truly  everblooming  habit.  This  last 
factor  has  probably  had  most  to  do  with  making  the  Rose 
the  popular  garden  subject  it  is  to-day,  so  much  so  that  when 
speaking  of  Roses  Hybrid  Teas  are  inferred.  The  ranks  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  been  so  thinned  as  to  place  that 
class  in  almost  total  eclipse,  for  only  a  scant  half-dozen 
survivors  appear  in  most  Rose  lists  to-day. 

No  garden  flower  has  received  more  attention  from  the 
hybridizers  and  while  scores  of  new  varieties  are  introduced 
each  season,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are  destined  to  fall 
by  the  wayside  in  a  year  or  two,  it  is  the  continual  hope  of 
something  new  and  even  better  that  helps  to  make  Rose- 
growing  the  delightful  hobby  it  is.  Improvement  has  been 
so  constant  that  we  are  continually  adding  new  varieties  and 
discarding  old  ones  and  by  a  system  of  "trial  and  error"  we 
learn  to  know  our  Roses,  their  possibilities  and  their  limit- 
ations. 

An  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas  was  the  introduction  by  Pernet-Ducher  in  France  of  a 
whole  group  of  new  Roses  obtained  by  fusing  the  blood  of 
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the  Austrian  Briar  with  that  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  producing 
yellows,  oranges,  vermilions  and  the  so-called  "name"  shades 
hitherto  unknown  in  Roses.  These  Roses  unfortunately 
inherited  a  decided  susceptibility  to  Black-Spot.  Originally 
known  as  Pernetianas,  through  interbreeding  with  many 
varieties  and  the  resulting  hybrids  again  crossed,  the  relation- 
ship has  become  so  involved  that  they  have  been  merged  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  Hybrid  Tea  class  and  are  not 
now  generally  considered  as  a  separate  group. 

What  will  the  Roses  of  the  future  be  like?  Just  what  is 
the  dream  of  the  present-day  Rose  grower  when  he  thinks  of 
the  perfect  garden  Rose  and  how  soon  will  the  dream  become 
an  actuality?  It  is  an  intriguing  speculation  and  to  guess 
the  answer  it  is  first  necessary  to  consider  how  existing 
varieties  can  be  improved  and  what  is  most  desired  by  the 
Rose-growing  public.  There  is  surely  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  others  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Pernet-Ducher  and 
give  our  hybridizing  an  entirely  new  direction,  for  there  are 
innumerable  wild  species  as  well  as  more  familiar  garden 
varieties  whose  possibilities  have  not  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. Certainly  there  is  constant  change  for  many  of  the 
popular  varieties  of  twenty,  even  ten  years  ago,  are  strange 
names  to-day. 

Then,  too,  there  are  fashions  in  Roses  as  in  everything 
else,  and  what  may  be  considered  a  virtue  in  a  Rose  to-day 
may  be  more  or  less  neglected  to-morrow.  To  present-day 
amateurs  the  old  Hybrid  Perpetuals  seem  typically  Victorian 
with  their  large  size  and,  in  some  cases,  an  incredible  number 
of  petals.  Seemingly  a  Rose  had  to  be  "full"  no  matte1*  what 
its  other  claims  to  fame,  even  if  the  buds  were  short  and 
stout.  But  who  to-day  wants  a  bed  of  Paul  Neyron?  Frag- 
rance too  was  a  matter  of  prime  importance  and  a  scentless 
Rose  seemed  hardly  to  be  a  Rose  at  all.  Some  of  us  still 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  fragrance  has  been  neglected 
altogether  too  much  in  recent  years,  even  if  the  eye  is  more 
important  than  the  nose  in  appraising  a  Rose. 

A  few  years  ago  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  color,  and 
the  more  bizarre  the  coloring  the  more  acclaim  the  Rose 
received,  even  though  some  of  the  new  varieties  rated  low  on 
form  and  were  a  sad  disappointment  as  garden  Roses  for  they 
were  thin  and  utterly  lacking  in  substance.  Some  of  these 
highly-colored  varieties  would  fade  and  go  to  pieces  in  half  a 
day  in  our  strong  Canadian  sunshine.  There  are  so  many 
factors  to  consider  in  the  make-up  of  a  Ros^,  and  preferences 
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will  vary  with  the  individual,  but  most  Rose-lovers  will 
agree  that  we  want  Roses  of  good  form,  free-blooming, 
hardy,  vigorous  growth  and  reasonably  free  from  disease. 
Large  size  is  by  no  means  essential.  Attractive  form  is 
possibly  most  important  except  in  those  varieties  used  solely 
for  mass  effect,  for  no  matter  how  vigorous,  free-blooming  or 
fragrant  it  may  be  if  a  Rose  lacks  good  looks  in  the  individual 
bloom  Rose  growing  has  lost  half  its  savour. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  to  contend  with  the  vagaries  of 
the  Canadian  climate,  hardiness  is  something  to  strive  for. 
True,  Hybrid  Teas  can  be  brought  through  most  Winters  in 
Southern  Ontario  without  too  many  losses  (if  we  draw  the 
veil  on  the  Winter  of  1933-1934)  by  banking  up  the  plants 
with  earth,  bending  standards  over  and  treating  likewise,  or 
taking  climbers  down  and  covering.  But  we  would  all  gladly 
relinquish  this  task  if  it  were  possible,  or  even  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  with  all  this  covering  and  protecting  all  the  plants 
would  survive,  that  would  be  something.  There  is  a  large 
potential  market  in  Western  Canada  and  other  colder  parts 
of  the  country  for  Roses  approximating  Hybrid  Tea  quality 
with  the  rugged  constitution  of  the  Rugosas.  Perhaps  these 
will  come  in  time.  Much  has  been  done  with  climbers,  and 
we  have  reasonably  hardy  climbers  with  blooms  far  sur- 
passing those  of  the  "Ramblers"  of  an  earlier  day,  and  we 
are  told  that  even  hardier  sorts  are  on  the  way. 

Resistance  to  mildew  and  Black-spot  is  something  else 
again,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  Black-spot  is  one  of  the 
most  exasperating  Rose  scourges  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
and  probably  nothing  has  so  discouraged  so  many  novices. 
It  would  seem  much  more  satisfactory  to  produce  varieties 
resistant  to  disease  than  to  develop  more  effective  fungicides. 

Amateur  Rose  growers,  like  most  enthusiasts,  have  a 
burning  desire  to  convert  the  uninitiated  to  the  pleasures  to 
be  derived  from  the  culture  of  their  favorite  flower,  but  if 
the  goal  of  Roses  in  every  garden  is  to  be  reached  the  Rose 
must  be  made  the  flower  of  every  man — far  more  so  than 
it  is  to-day.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  while  Roses  well 
repay  the  time  and  effort  lavished  on  them  they  do  require 
much  more  attention  than  many  other  garden  subjects.  The 
introduction  of  new  and  improved  varieties  without  some  of 
the  existing  faults  will  do  much  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  Rose  and  silence  the  criticism  that  "Roses  are  too  hard 
to  grow." 
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A  comparatively  recent  development  is  the  creation  of  a 
new  group  of  Roses  which  may  prove  to  be  the  most  important 
event  in  Rose  history  since  Pernet-Ducher  extended  the  color 
range  of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  These  are  the  new  Polyanthas, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  Hybrid  Polyanthas,  which  seem 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  some  of  the  problems  men- 
tioned. The  most  important  Roses  in  this  new  group  are 
the  Poulsen  Roses — Else  Poulsen,  Kirsten  Poulsen  and  Karen 
Poulsen,  hailing  from  Denmark,  the  work  of  a  Danish  hybrid- 
izer, D.  T.  Poulsen. 

They  resulted  from  crosses  between  Hybrid  Teas  and 
Polyanthas  and  were  at  first  listed  as  Hybrid  Teas.  However, 
they  are  so  unlike  the  typical  Hybrid  Tea  that  they  deserve 
a  distinct  classification,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sup- 
plement the  Hybrid  Teas  rather  than  replace  them.  They 
sound  a  new  note  in  Rose  growing  and  deserve  a  place  in 
every  garden.  The  Polyanthas  have  long  been  noted  as  the 
most  free  blooming  of  all  garden  Roses  and  these  new  hybrids 
inherit  this  desirable  characteristic  as  well  as  the  greater 
hardiness  of  the  Polyanthas.  The  growth  is  vigorous,  with 
attractive  and  disease-resistant  foliage,  and  the  blooms 
themselves  are  distinctly  pleasing — single  or  semi-double 
borne  in  fairly  loose  small  clusters.  For  massing  in  beds,  as 
hedges,  or  as  individual  specimens  the  new  Poulsen  Roses  are 
superb  and  the  largely  increased  demand  experienced  by 
Nurserymen  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  an  indication 
that  they  are  being  taken  up  by  the  general  public. 

The  best-known  of  the  group  is  Else  Poulsen,  a  bright  rosy 
pink  with  the  reverse  of  the  slightly  waved  petals  somewhat 
darker  in  color.  The  blooms  are  semi-double,  of  medium- 
size,  and  when  cut  in  sprays  for  bowls  are  extremely  decora- 
tive and  seem  to  be  thoroughly  modern  in  appearance  as 
some  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  "old-fashioned."  When 
old,  the  blooms  sometimes  appear  to  be  spotted,  but  the  old 
blooms  can  be  removed  from  specimen  plants  without  diffi- 
culty, and  for  mass  effect  this  fault  is  of  slight  importance. 

Kirsten  Poulsen  is  a  vivid  scarlet,  the  older  flowers 
inclined  to  fade,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  effect  displeasing. 
The  blooms  are  single,  a  trine  smaller  than  Else  Poulsen  and 
borne  in  the  utmost  profusion.  Few  Roses  will  give  a  more 
truly  dazzling  effect,  and  as  a  standard  Kirsten  Poulsen  has 
few  equals  for  a  spot  of  bright  color. 

Karen  Poulsen  is  the  newest  of  the  trio  and  considered 
at  one  time  to  succeed  Kirsten  Poulsen,  but  it  is  so  different 
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that  there  is  room  for  both.  Karen  is  much  darker  in  color, 
being  a  rich  crimson  and  fades  less  than  Kirsten. 

Mev.  Van  Straaten  van  Nes  is  a  new  variety  of  Dutch 
origin,  and  is  also  a  bright  red,  similar  in  habit  to  the  Poulsen 
varieties.  The  color  is  brilliant  cochineal-carmine  and  the 
decidedly  waved  petals  have  given  rise  to  the  common  name 
of  "Permanent  Wave." 

If  these  new  varieties  portend  the  introduction  of  a  whole 
new  race  of  Roses  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors,  there  are  some 
exciting  days  ahead  for  the  amateur.  Already  a  climbing 
sport  of  Else  Poulsen  has  been  introduced  and  if  as  satisfactory 
as  the  original  bush  variety  it  should  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 
All  of  which  is  indicative  of  the  possibilities  in  the  breeding  of 
Roses.    Who  can  tell  what  the  future  may  hold? 

Editor's  Note: — We  agree  heartily  with  Mr.  Cruickshank's  pre- 
diction regarding  the  universal  recognition  of  the  Hybrid  Polyantha  as 
an  "everybody's  Rose,"  because  no  other  class  of  Roses  will  yield  such 
garden  satisfaction  over  a  prolonged  period  at  the  expenditure  of  so  little 
cultural  effort.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  mentioned  above  we  also 
invite  the  attention  of  readers  to  Betty  Prior,  Salmon  Spray,  Peach 
Blossom,  Valerie,  and  the  new  Anne  Poulsen. 


THE  TWELVE  BEST  BEDDING  ROSES 

A  Symposium 

Many  disappointments  experienced  by  the  beginner  in 
Rose-growing  may  be  attributed  to  unfortunate  selection  of 
varieties.  While  the  descriptions  in  catalogues  of  old- 
established  nursery  houses  are  more  accurate  and  reliable  than 
they  formerly  were,  yet  they  obviously  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story;  and,  with  the  necessity  for  the  curtailment  of  catalogue 
expense,  it  is  impracticable  to  incorporate  in  descriptions  all 
the  peculiarities  and  variations  in  cultural  requirements 
applicable  to  each  individual  variety.  The  novice,  therefore, 
would  be  well  advised  to  take  the  foregoing  into  consideration 
when  making  his  initial  selection.  Varieties  observed  as 
specimen  blooms  at  Rose  shows  also  frequently  prove  to  be 
disappointing  in  the  tyro's  garden.  Many  purely  exhibition 
varieties  require  special  treatment  with  respect  to  fertilization, 
pruning  and  disbudding,  if  perfection  of  bloom  is  to  be 
obtained,  and,  until  the  grower  has  had  several  years'  experi- 
ence, and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  and 
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skill,  these  varieties  should  be  avoided.  Reliance,  therefore, 
should  not  be  placed  by  the  aspiring,  but  uninformed,  novice 
upon  his  observations  in  the  exhibition  classes  at  Shows. 
Most  varieties  exhibited  in  the  Decorative  classes,  however, 
are  of  fairly  easy  culture. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  Rose  varieties,  the  members  of 
which  vary  widely  in  performance  according  to  temperature, 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  even  in  the  hands  of  fairly  skilled 
growers.  This  fact  accounts  largely  for  the  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  our  most  experienced,  observant  and 
critical  growers  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  any  given 
variety  or  varieties.  A  notable  example  of  this  inconsistency 
in  garden  behaviour  is  the  much  discussed  Rose,  Comtesse 
Vandal.  This  variety  has  never  seemed  happy  in  the  Editor's 
garden,  nor  in  other  gardens  in  the  same  district,  but  it  has 
done  excellently  at  Guelph,  Welland  and  elsewhere.  Reports 
from  the  United  States,  the  British  Isles,  and  Australia  all 
indicate  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  this  Rose. 

With  a  view  to  assisting  the  beginner  in  making  his 
initial  selection  of  Roses  likely  to  yield  the  best  results  from 
the  standpoint  of  productivity,  quality  of  bloom,  vigour, 
disease  resistance  and  hardiness  under  ordinary  cultural 
treatment,  we  have  consulted  the  opinion  of  fifteen  keen 
observers  resident  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  and  one  in  the 
United  States,  all  members  of  the  Society.  We  asked  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  twelve  Roses  suitable  for 
bedding  purposes,  the  selection  in  each  case  to  be  accompanied 
by  reasons  therefor.  The  results  of  the  enquiry  are  shown  in 
the  subjoined  list,  the  number  opposite  each  variety  indicating 
the  number  of  supporters  this  variety  had  out  of  the  sixteen 
contributors.  The  list  will  not  necessarily  meet  with  the 
unqualified  approval  of  every  member,  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  to  be  a  suitable  guide  to  the  beginner,  representing,  as 
it  does,  the  considered  opinion  of  keen  Rosarians.  The  con- 
tributors are  as  follows : 

Col.  Hugh  A.  Rose,  Welland,  Ont.;  Mr.  R.  H.  Keith, 
Guelph,  Ont. ;  Mr.  Leon  L.  Smith,  Winona,  Ont. ;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Cluff,  Seaforth,  Ont.;  Mr.  R.  M.  Hatton,  West  Grove,  Pa.; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Stiles,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  Mr.  A.  D.  Heward, 
Oakville,  Ont. ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Rolph,  Weston,  Ont. ;  Messrs.  Geo. 
Nunn  and  Archibald  Selwood,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Mrs.  A. 
Alan  Gow,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Webster,  Messrs.  S.  B.  Brush,  E.  J. 
Thompson,  C.  W.  Cruickshank  and  the  Editor,  all  of  Toronto. 
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Several  other  members  whom  we  also  asked  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  this  symposium  failed  to  reply. 

The  results  of  the  canvass  of  opinion  amongst  the  fore- 
going are  as  follows: 


1.  Etoile  de  Hollande  (1920)   15 

2.  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  (1929)   9 

3.  Betty  Uprichard  (1922)    8 

4.  Sir  Henry  Segrave  (1932)      6 

5.  Madame  Butterfly  (1920)  ,   5 

6.  to  12.  Inclusive: 

Feu  Joseph  Looymans  (1923)      4 

Mrs.  Henry  Morse  (1919)    4 

Emma  Wright  (1918)    4 

McGredy's  Yellow  (1933).......     4 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Barraclough  (1926)    4 

Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  (1921)     4 

Julien  Potin  (1928)   4 


It  seems  fair  to  mention,  also,  a  few  varieties  which  were 
included  by  three  contributors,  but  which,  of  course,  failed 
to  get  into  the  preferred  dozen.  These  are  Edith  Nellie 
Perkins,  Southport,  Comtesse  Vandal,  Golden  Dawn,  Mev- 
rouw  G.  A.  Van  Rossem,  and  Mrs.  George  Geary.  Twenty- 
four  other  varieties  received  two  votes  each,  and  fifty-five 
varieties  one  vote  each,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  votes  cast. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  list  is  a  modernistic  one, 
including  no  Rose  introduced  prior  to  1918,  and  that  of  the 
twelve  varieties  eight  are  capable  of  producing  blooms  of 
exhibition  quality.  It  is  obvious  that  fragrance  has  not  been 
regarded  as  an  essential,  as  only  three  of  the  twelve  varieties 
are  highly  scented,  though  several  others  are  mildly  fragrant. 

The  almost  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  Etoile  de  Hollande  is  a  noteworthy  feature,  only  one  con- 
tributor having  failed  to  include  it  in  his  list.  The  rapidity 
with  which  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  Sir  Henry  Segrave,  and 
McGredy's  Yellow  have  achieved  popularity  is  also  a  feature 
of  the  poll.  These  are  all  excellent  Roses;  but  the  Editor 
would  like  to  see  more  vigour  in  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  than 
he  has  observed  to  date.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
Feu  Joseph  Looymans  and  Mrs.  Henry  Morse  so  far  down  in 
the  list;  but  the  susceptibility  of  the  foliage  of  the  latter  to 
fungous  diseases  undoubtedly  affected  the  standing  of  this 
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otherwise  excellent  variety.  Half  of  the  support  for  Emma 
Wright  came  from  our  Vancouver  correspondents.  The 
climate  of  Southern  British  Columbia  may  account  for  this; 
for  in  the  absence  of  excessive  heat,  and  with  ample  moisture, 
the  lasting  qualities  of  the  blooms  of  a  thin  variety  like  Emma 
Wright  are  probably  greater  there  than  they  have  proved  to 
be  in  the  East. 

Another  feature  which  seems  to  merit  comment  is  that 
while  a  red  Rose  heads  the  list  by  a  wide  margin  no  other  red 
variety  is  included,  and  relatively  few  varieties  of  that  shade 
were  mentioned  by  the  contributors.  Southport  received 
three  votes  while  Hawlmark  Crimson,  McGredy's  Scarlet, 
and  W.  E.  Chaplin  received  two  each. 

A  number  of  varieties  nominated  are  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  not  widely  known,  and  consequently  failed  to  receive 
sufficient  support  to  "elect"  them.  A  few  of  these  are  Mme. 
Cochet-Cochet,  Warrawee,  Carillon,  Duquesa  de  Penaranda, 
and  Daisy  Bud.  The  last  two  are  regarded  by  the  Editor  as 
outstanding. 


EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 

By  the  Editor 

There  are  certain  of  our  friends  who,  when  the  subject 
of  Rose-culture  is  mentioned,  shake  their  heads  sorrowfully 
and  murmur  "Blackspot !"  They  tell  us  of  their  experiences 
with  Roses  and  of  their  abandonment  of  further  attempts  to 
grow  the  Queen  of  Flowers  because  of  the  sorry  spectacle 
presented  by  the  plants  during  at  least  one-half  of  the  summer 
season.  When  we  enquire  regarding  the  control  measures 
employed  we  are  assured  that  spraying  with  recommended 
fungicides  was  begun  immediately  after  the  disease  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  then  our  turn  to  shake  our  head  sadly  and 
whisper  "Too  late." 

We  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  our  garden 
is  always  free  from  Blackspot  or  other  fungus  diseases.  On 
the  contrary,  very  few  seasons  have  passed  without  the 
appearance  of  some  evidences  of  this  and  other  diseases.  We 
have  observed,  however,  that  Blackspot  has  only  assumed 
serious  proportions  when  we  have  neglected  to  maintain  our 
protective  film  on  the  foliage,  sometimes  because  of  our 
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absence  for  periods  of  two  to  three  weeks  on  vacation,  and 
sometimes  during  a  period  of  inertia  which  we  occasionally 
experience  in  late  midsummer.  It  will  be  observed  from  the 
foregoing  that  we  are  confessing,  rather  than  boasting,  and 
it  is  in  a  distinctly  humble  attitude  of  mind  that  approach 
the  subject  of  our  discussion. 

Let  us  preface  our  remarks  by  a  few  general  observations. 
It  has  been  definitely  established  as  a  result  of  experiments 
conducted  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey  and  others  that  Blackspot 
spores  develop  and  propagate  only  with  the  aid  of  moisture. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  rainy  seasons  the  foliage  of 
Roses  requires  more  frequent  attention  than  in  relatively  dry 
seasons.  This  also  applies  to  cases  where  the  practice  of 
frequent  overhead  artificial  watering  is  followed.  Certain 
varieties  are  notorious  for  susceptibility  to  fungous  diseases, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  they  serve  as  plague  centres  and 
spread  infection  amongst  their  neighbors.  If  such  offenders 
belong  to  the  bedding  types  the  more  careful  control  measures 
required  are  not  a  serious  matter,  but  the  task  of  frequent 
and  thorough  spraying  of  all  the  foliage  of  Climbers  of  vig- 
orous growth  is  burdensome  indeed,  and  our  practice  and 
advice  is  to  banish  such  varieties  from  the  garden.  For  the 
above  reason  we  discarded  a  well-established  plant  of  Excelsa 
a  few  years  ago,  after  having  found  it  to  be  consistently 
afflicted  with  mildew. 

The  programme  for  the  control  of  fungous  diseases  in 
any  given  season  should  commence  the  previous  autumn  with 
the  removal  of  all  fallen  Rose  foliage  from  the  beds.  Such 
fallen  leaves,  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  will  disin- 
tegrate, soon  becoming  incorporated  with  and  infecting  the 
topsoil.  If  infection  has  been  of  a  really  serious  nature  in 
the  previous  season  it  is  well  to  remove  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
topsoil  from  the  beds,  replacing  it  with  fresh  soil  in  which 
Roses  have  not  been  grown. 

For  effective  control  of  fungus  diseases  systematic  and 
complete  spraying, — or  dusting  if  you  prefer  that  method  of 
treatment, — should  commence  with  the  opening  of  the  first 
leaf  buds  in  April  or  early  May.  Spraying  should  be  done 
in  a  painstaking  manner,  particular  care  being  taken  to  see 
that  both  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  receive 
an  application  of  the  protective  material.  These  thorough 
treatments  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
one  week  throughout  the  growing  season,  and  more  frequently 
should  there  be  prolonged  periods  of  wet  weather.  According 
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to  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  at  Cornell 
University,  and  a  recognized  authority,  moisture  on  the 
foliage  for  a  period  of  eight  hours  or  more  creates  a  condition 
very  favourable  to  the  germination  and  penetration  into  the 
leaf  tissues  of  Blackspot  spores.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  only  agency  operating  to  prevent  infection  is  the  presence 
on  the  foliage  of  a  well-distributed  fungicide.  It  will  be 
obvious,  therefore,  to  even  the  most  undiscerning  that  hap- 
hazard spraying,  performed  at  infrequent  intervals  whenever 
one  feels  the  urge  or  the  need  for  exercise,  and  without  regard 
to  weather  conditions,  cannot  be  productive  of  the  desired 
result,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  fungicide  should  not 
be  blamed  when  we  fail  to  accomplish  our  professed  objective. 
In  dealing  with  Blackspot  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
spots  on  the  leaves  do  not  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
for  about  two  weeks  after  infection  has  occurred.  We  must 
not  discontinue  our  control  measures,  therefore,  labouring 
under  the  illusion  that  because  our  foliage  appears  to  be 
healthy  there  is  no  trouble  ahead. 

A  number  of  fungicides  are  offered  to  the  Rose-growing 
public,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  all  have  some  merit.  The 
tests  conducted  at  Cornell  University  indicated  a  slight 
superiority  in  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  dusts  having  a 
sulphur  base,  while  other  experiments  carried  out  in  the 
famous  Wallingford  Rose  Gardens  in  Pennsylvania  have 
convincingly  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  a  preparation 
known  as  Fungtrogen,  which,  in  combination  with  companion 
insecticide  materials,  is  offered  under  the  name  of  Triogen. 
We  have  tried  a  number  of  materials  in  our  own  garden  and 
are  now  relying  upon  Triogen,  which  we  have  found  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  if  applied  faithfully,  although  a  little 
expensive.  We  believe  Pomo-Green  and  other  sulphur  dusts 
to  be  effective  also,  but  we  have  developed  a  strong  dislike 
for  dusts,  which  can  only  be  applied  satisfactorily  on  a 
perfectly  calm  day.  Attempts  to  apply  dust  when  even  a 
slight  breeze  is  blowing  is  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and  much  of 
the  material  finds  a  resting  place  on  the  clothing,  hands  and 
face  of  the  operator.  Ordinary  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  an 
efficient  agent  in  the  control  of  Blackspot  but  it  has  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  burning  the  foliage.  It  may  be  used, 
however,  as  a  topsoil  spray  in  early  Spring,  before  the  new 
foliage  appears. 

We  invite  the  members  to  report  the  results  of  their 
various  experiments  with  different  fungicides,  provided,  of 
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course,  that  these  have  had  a  fair  trial  with  respect  to  fre- 
quency and  thoroughness  of  application.  The  cumulative 
experience  of  such  a  group  as  that  which  comprises  the 
membership  of  this  Society  should  provide  material  upon 
which  authoritative  conclusions  could  be  based.  The  scourge 
of  Blackspot  is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  sustained  co- 
operative effort  to  bring  about  its  control.  In  this  connection 
let  us  remember  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  "cure"  Black- 
spot  than  to  prevent  its  outbreak. 


ROSE  GROWING  AS  A  HOBBY 

By  D.  C.  Patton,  Islington,  Ont. 

Editor's  Note: — It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  present  the  following 
account  by  Mr.  Patton  of  his  Rose-growing  experiences  to  date.  His 
determination  and  enthusiasm  should  prove  inspirational  to  those  con- 
templating engaging  in  Rose  culture  and  to  those  growers  who,  as  a  result 
of  losses  sustained  during  the  severe  winter  of  1933-4  or  for  other  reasons, 
have  become  faint-hearted. 

Show  me  the  business  man  who  has  come  through  the 
past  five  years  of  depression  and  financial  and  economic  stress 
without  ageing  appreciably — whose  blood  pressure  and  heart 
condition  haven't  been  affected  materially — who  hasn't  lost 
his  sense  of  humor — and  who  still  can  talk  of  other  matters 
than  "shop."  Show  me  such  a  man,  and  I'll  wager  he  is  one 
who  has  kept  up  or  developed  a  worth-while  hobby.  He  has 
had  some  interest  entirely  outside  of  his  work  or  business — 
something  to  which  he  could  turn  with  zest  and  enjoyment 
when  his  day's,  or  week's,  work  was  ended.  He  was  able, 
temporarily  at  least,  to  completely  forget  his  business  worries 
and  responsibilities,  and  do  something  he  not  only  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  but  was  better  in  mind  and  body  for  doing.  Perhaps 
it  was  golf — or  sailing — or  photography  ...  or  gardening! 

It  will  naturally  be  assumed,  since  I  am  talking  of  hob- 
bies in  the  Rose  Annual,  that  mine  is  rose  growing,  and  it 
has  given  me  such  genuine  pleasure  and  thrills  these  past 
few  years,  that  I  would  like  to  recount  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  gardening,  and  particularly  the  growing  and 
study  of  roses,  is  such  a  fascinating  hobby,  and  why  more 
tired  business  men  should  take  it  up. 

My  choice  was  a  natural  one.  Born  with  a  love  of 
flowers  and  growing  things,  the  rose  always  especially  ap- 
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pealed  to  me.  I  picked  the  wild  prairie  roses  as  a  youngster 
in  Manitoba  and  I  found  lovely  roses  bravely  blooming  among 
the  shell  holes  and  debris  of  shattered  French  and  Flemish 
gardens  during  the  War.  I  recall  with  pleasure  yet  the 
delight  of  discovering  a  perfect  rose  bud  in  an  ancient  Sussex 
churchyard  on  Christmas  Day  while  on  leave  in  1917,  and 
of  sending  it  home.  A  rose  garden  of  my  own,  if  and  when 
I  returned  to  Canada,  was  one  of  my  dreams  then,  but  it 
was  a  good  many  years  before  it  became  a  reality. 

I  first  tried  golf,  and  for  several  seasons  was  a  rabid 
disciple  of  that  Royal  and  Ancient  Art.  A  lot  of  time,  effort, 
money,  and,  I  fear,  language  was  wasted  before  I  reluctantly 
became  convinced  that  golf  was  not  my  game,  and  that  it 
was  a  far,  far  better  thing  to  grow  good  flowers  than  to  play 
duffer  golf.  So  in  the  Spring  of  1930,  on  moving  to  the 
suburbs  of  Toronto,  to  a  home  whose  grounds  offered  intrigu- 
ing possibilities  for  beautifying  and  landscaping,  I  got  down 
to  serious  gardening. 

Naturally  one  of  the  first  features  planned  for  the  new 
garden  was  a  rose  bed.  Beyond  a  great  admiration  for  roses, 
and  a  yearning  to  grow  lots  of  them — deep  crimson  and 
yellow  ones  especially — I  knew  next  to  nothing  about  them. 
A  rose  was  a  rose  to  me  in  those  days,  and  grew  on  a  bush  or 
sometimes  on  a  vine,  but  I  wot  npt  of  Hybrid  Teas;  Perneti- 
anas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Polyanthas.  Of  course,  I  made 
nearly  all  the  mistakes  possible  at  first.  The  site  chosen  for 
the  rose-bed  was  too  exposed  to  winds,  and  although  in  heavy 
clay,  drainage  was  neglected.  The  first  plants  ordered  were 
chosen  mostly  because  of  their  glowing  description  in  cata- 
logues, and  in  blissful  ignorance  of  their  habits  and  suitability 
for  Ontario's  climate.  Some,  however,  were  chosen  because 
their  colour  and  form  appealed  to  me  when  noted  in  other 
gardens,  and  while  there  were  many  disappointments,  there 
were  also  a  few  thrilling  and  encouraging  results.  It  really 
was  a  very  wonderful  event  when,  one  sparkling  June  morning 
as  I  inspected  my  roses  before  hurrying  off  to  the  City,  the 
first  bloom  of  a  particularly  wanted  rose  stood  forth  in  all  its 
fragrant,  dewy  perfection.  One  almost  gasped  at  its  love- 
liness! Recommended  by  some  fellow  rose  enthusiast  that 
plant  had  been  ordered  the  previous  winter  after  hunting  up 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  it  in  the  catalogues.  The 
bush,  with  others  had  arrived  early  in  April,  and  had  been 
planted  and  tended  with  special  care  ever  since.  Now  the 
first  bloom  had  opened,  and  was  even  lovelier  than  the  picture 
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carried  in  mind  since  last  December.  Experienced  Rosarians 
will  readily  understand  why  I  felt  just  a  wee  bit  awed  at  this 
miracle  of  nature,  and  the  thrill  of  possession  and  accomplish- 
ment which  swept  over  me  that  such  a  thing  of  beauty  could 
be  brought  about  in  MY  garden,  and  made  possible  by  MY 
care  and  work. 

Early  in  1932,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  about 
the  Rose  Society  of  Ontario,  and  I  made  haste  to  apply  for 
membership.  My  progress  as  a  Rosarian  then  really  began, 
and  through  the  facilities  for  expert  advice  and  assistance  so 
readily  available  to  its  members,  I  quickly  learned  the  causes 
of,  and  remedies  for,  most  of  my  troubles  and  failures.  My 
first  visit  to  the  Rose  Show  was  a  revelation  of  just  how  lovely 
the  rose  could  be,  and  I  hungrily  listed  the  names  of  many  of 
the  beauties  displayed  and  which  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before.  How  my  enthusiasm  grew  then  and  how  quickly  I 
learned  to  choose  the  more  satisfactory  varieties,  and  how  to 
grow  them  better. 

I  find  that  most  people  admire  roses,  but  many  still 
believe  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  specialized  experience, 
skill  and  work  is  essential  to  grow  them  successfully.  Con- 
sequently they  don't  really  try,  and  while  they  will  exclaim 
on  visiting  your  garden — "Oh,  look  at  your  lovely  roses,  I'd 
give  anything  to  be  able  to  have  roses  like  that." — They 
really  do  not  believe  they  would  be  successful  in  realizing 
their  wishes.  To  such,  and  their  numbers  are  legion,  I 
sincerely  say — "You  can,  and  the  growing  of  them  will  prove 
a  fascinating,  healthful  and  intensely  satisfying  hobby." 

It  will  require  some  knowledge,  some  skill,  and  of  course, 
work,  but  then  so  does  anything  worth  while!  And  what 
dividends  a  well  chosen,  well  planted  and  well  cared  for  rose 
garden  can  give — dividends  of  a  profusion  of  fragrant  and 
beautiful  flowers  from  mid  June  till  the  heavy  frosts  of  early 
winter — dividends  of  many  healthful  hours  out-of-doors  in 
the  sunshine,  working  with  your  roses  or  just  pottering  around 
and  enjoying  their  beauty.  Your  pleasure  and  interest  need 
not  end  with  the  coming  of  cold  weather  either,  as  many  a 
pleasant  winter's  evening  may  be  spent  reading  up  the  roman- 
tic history  of  the  rose  and  its  development  through  the  cen- 
turies from  the  wild  species  types  to  the  latest  gorgeous 
Hybrid  Teas.  Many  fascinating  books  are  easily  available 
on  the  culture  of  roses — books  that  tell  how  new  varieties 
are  created,  and  a  thousand  and  one  interesting  angles  of  rose 
culture.    You  may  spend  many  happy  evenings  planning 
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next  year's  activities,  or  just  mulling  through  the  catalogues 
and  making  lists  of  the  new  roses  you  want  to  try  next  Spring. 
It's  a  twelve-month  hobby,  never  fear,  although  I  don't 
pretend  that  the  out-of-doors  part  isn't  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting. 

The  past  rose  season  was  the  best  yet  for  me.  I  had  more 
and  better  varieties  of  roses  in  my  garden,  and  as  my  interest 
grew,  they  received  more  expert  and  loving  care.  The  most 
satisfactory  varieties  from  the  standpoint  of  abundance  and 
quality  of  bloom,  and  growth  and  behaviour  generally,  were 
in  the  reds  and  crimsons — W.  E.  Chaplin,  Etoile  de  Hollande, 
Lady  Helen  Maglona,  E.  G.  Hill,  The  General,  Hadley, 
Hawlmark  Crimson  and  K.  of  K.  Of  the  pink  and  rose 
pinks,  Mrs.  Henry  Morse,  Betty  Uprichard,  Mrs.  Henry 
Bowles,  Capt.  F.  S.  Harvey  Cant,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Barraclough, 
Willowmere  and  Rapture  were  best.  Mev.  G.  A.  Van 
Rossem,  Heinrich  Wendland,  Lamia  and  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 
were  outstanding  in  the  brighter  tinted  kinds,  with  Comtesse 
Vandal,  President  Hoover,  Edith  Nellie  Perkins,  Delightful 
and  Cherry  being  very  lovely  in  the  softer  tinted  shades.  A 
plant  of  Feu  Jos.  Looymans  bore  the  most  perfect  yellow 
roses  for  me,  with  Mme.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Ville  de  Paris, 
Christine  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thorn  producing  many  lovely  yellow 
blooms  too.  Richard  E.  West,  and  Westfield  Star  were  best 
in  the  creamy  yellow  and  ivory  shades  with  Clarice  Goodacre, 
Swansdown,  British  Queen  and  Caledonia  ranking  first 
among  the  white  varieties. 

Several  others  of  the  newer  and  highly  recommended 
varieties  were  also  obtained  for  April  planting,  but  were  a 
bit  disappointing,  and  did  not  do  as  well  as  I  had  fondly 
hoped.  Sir  Henry  Segrave  and  Max  Krause  produced  two 
sparse  crops  of  fair  bloom,  but  made  little  growth  till  late  in 
the  season.  Marguerite  Chambard  and  Malar  Ros  were 
even  more  stingy,  while  Julien  Potin  did  not  live  up  to  its 
high  rating,  and  was  one  of  the  few  plants  in  my  beds  to 
develop  Black-spot.  If  I  can  successfully  winter  these, 
however,  next  year  I  hope  will  tell  a  different  tale,  as  I  know 
they  are  roses  of  high  quality. 

All  the  varieties  mentioned  are  Hybrid  Teas  or  Per- 
netianas  as,  except  for  a  few  of  the  old  reliables  as  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  and  Hugh  Dickson,  I  haven't  many  H.P.'s.  There 
are  some  fine  roses  among  the  Perpetuals  I  know,  but  when 
space,  and  to  some  extent  finances,  dictate  the  number  of 
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roses  I  may  grow,  the  better  Hybrid  Teas,  Pernetianas  and 
Polyanthas  in  my  opinion  offer  so  much  more  in  the  way  of 
variety  and  a  long  season's  bloom,  that  they  will  be  in  over- 
whelming majority  in  my  garden  again  next  year. 

If  you  haven't  roses — I  do  urge — plan  to  have  even  a 
small  rose  bed  next  Spring!  You're  missing  one  of  the  very 
real  pleasures  in  life  if  you  don't. 


ROSE  CULTURE  FOR  THE  NOVICE 

By  Mrs.  A.  Alan  Gow* 

To  those  who  contemplate  growing  Roses,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  preparations  be  made  one  season  ahead.  The 
location  of  the  rose  bed  is  very  important.  A  fairly  sunny 
position  should  be  selected,  remembering  that  the  morning 
sun  is  best,  and  the  bed  should  be  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  but  not  too  near  large  trees,  as  their  roots  and  branches 
will  rob  the  Roses  of  nourishment  and  sunlight. 

The  ideal  soil  is  a  friable  clay  loam,  but  good  Roses  are 
grown  in  a  variety  of  soils.  The  bed  should  be  well  prepared 
in  the  previous  Autumn.  If  your  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  it 
is  well  to  remove  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  of  the 
soil  and  replace  it  with  a  mixture  of  clay  loam  and  cow 
manure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ground  is  heavy  clay  it 
can  be  lightened  with  strawy  manure  and  coal  ashes. 

The  bed  should  be  made  of  sufficient  height  to  allow 
settlement,  so  that  ultimately  the  soil  of  the  Rose  bed  will 
be  slightly  below  that  of  the  surrounding  grass.  The  bed 
should  not  exceed  five  feet  in  width,  and  may  be  any  length 
desired.  This  width  will  permit  the  planting  of  three  rows 
across,  about  twenty  inches  apart,  staggering  the  outside 
rows.  This  arrangement  enables  one  to  work  with  ease  from 
either  side,  without  treading  on  the  bed. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Roses  detest  "wet  feet,"  and 
therefore  the  important  matter  of  drainage  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Light  soils  probably  are  drained  naturally,  but  in 
soils  of  a  heavy  nature  it  is  desirable  to  place  at  a  depth  of 
two  feet  a  thin  layer  of  cinders,  broken  flower  pots,  or  broken 
bricks. 


*  Of  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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During  the  winter  months  it  is  well  to  read  all  the  Rose 
literature  available,  make  a  list  of  varieties  desired,  and,  if  in 
doubt,  consult  your  friends  who  grow  Roses.  They  will  be 
delighted  to  assist  you  in  making  a  selection.  Place  your 
order  early  and  thereby  avoid  disappointments. 

In  this  climate,  the  best  time  to  plant  new  Roses  is  in  the 
Spring,  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  but  you  may  move 
safely  established  bushes  in  your  garden  in  the  Fall. 

When  you  receive  your  Roses,  place  them  in  a  cool  cellar, 
making  certain  that  the  roots  are  kept  sufficiently  moist;  or 
you  may  trench  them  in  your  garden.  On  no  account  allow 
your  Roses,  either  roots  or  top-growth,  to  become  dry  prior 
to  planting.  When  you  decide  it  is  safe  to  begin  planting, 
select,  if  possible,  a  windless  day,  as  sun  and  wind  are  very 
harmful  to  the  tender  roots.  Place  a  few  bushes  at  a  time  in 
a  pail  of  soil  and  water,  covering  the  top  with  an  old  sack  or 
similar  protective  material. 

Commencing  at  the  centre  of  the  bed,  dig  a  hole  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  allow  the  roots  to  spread  out  naturally, 
and  make  it  about  six  inches  higher  at  the  centre,  sloping 
downward  and  outward.  (This  will  prevent  splitting  the 
bush  up  the  centre  when  you  tread  the  soil.)  Then  select 
the  bush  to  be  planted  (a  taller  growing  variety)  and  place  it 
in  the  hole.  Spread  the  roots  out  carefully,  making  sure  the 
"bud"  or  knob  is  about  one  inch  below  the  level  of  your  bed. 
Then  hold  the  bush  in  position  with  one  hand  and  partially 
fill  in,  carefully  firming  the  soil  with  your  fingers  to  fill  up 
any  air  pockets.  After  treading  the  soil  down  firmly,  fill 
the  hole  with  water.  Now  start  on  the  next  hole  and  repeat 
the  above  operation  while  the  previous  one  settles.  The  first 
hole  may  then  be  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  bed.  Continue 
thus  until  the  Roses  are  all  planted. 

Your  bushes  are  now  ready  for  their  first  pruning. 
Examine  each  one,  remembering  that  each  bush  should  grow 
upward  and  outward.  Remove,  therefore,  all  branches 
which  have  a  tendency  to  grow  across  the  centre,  leaving  only 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest  canes,  and  prune  to  three  or 
four  eyes  from  the  base.  The  topmost  eye  should  be  always 
on  the  outside  of  each  cane,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
varieties,  the  habit  of  growth  of  which  renders  other  practice 
advisable.  Always  use  a  sharp  knife  or  secateurs  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  bark,  the  cut  to  be  slanting  towards  the  top  eye 
and  about  one-half  inch  above  it. 
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Mound  up  the  newly-planted  Roses  with  soil  at  least 
six  inches  high,  to  keep  the  canes  moist  while  the  roots  are 
becoming  established.  The  soil  may  be  removed  to  restore 
the  proper  level  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  the  commence- 
ment of  growth,  usually  in  about  ten  days.  Roses  should  be 
sprayed  throughout  the  growing  season,  starting  while  they 
are  dormant,  with  the  final  application  just  before  they  are 
bedded  down  for  the  winter.  (Read  the  article,  "Effective 
Spraying,"  by  the  Editor.) 

Bedding  down  should  not  be  done  until  after  the  first 
sharp  frost,  so  that  the  canes  may  become  properly  ripened. 
Prior  thereto  it  is  advisable  to  clean  up  the  bed,  burning  all 
fallen  Rose  leaves.  Mound  up  each  Rose  bush  to  a  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches  with  soil  from  elsewhere  in  the  garden. 
Additional  protection  can  be  given  by  laying  light  branches 
in  and  around  the  bushes,  and  filling  in  with  leaves  or  straw. 

DO  NOT— 

Fertilize  new  Roses  for  at  least  three  months  after 
planting ; 

Do  not  permit  too  many  blooms  to  develop  the  first  year; 

Do  not  water  in  the  evening  as  this  assists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mildew  spores; 

Do  not  expect  too  much  from  your  Roses  the  first  year. 

DO  NOT  FORGET— 

To  have  your  Roses  properly  labeled,  so  that  you  can 
call  them  by  name; 

To  keep  your  Rose  bed  well  watered  during  the  hot 
weather,  keeping  as  much  water  as  possible  off  the 
foliage  and  bloom; 

To  patronize  our  advertisers; 

To  exhibit  your  Roses,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Society's  affairs; 

To  secure  at  least  one  new  member  for  the  Society. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  NEWER  ROSES 
SEASON  OF  1935 

By  A.  J.  WEBSTER,  Toronto,  Ont. 

With  the  ringing  down  of  the  curtain  on  the  current  Rose  season  it 
seems  appropriate  to  record  my  impressions  of  the  novelties  while  their 
behaviour  remains  fresh  in  my  memory  and  while  my  notes  are  still 
legible.  My  comments  are  based  upon  observations  extending  over 
periods  ranging  from  one  to  four  years,  but  where  varieties  have  been 
tested  for  only  one  season  this  fact  is  indicated  in  the  subjoined  notes. 
In  such  cases  the  opinions  expressed  must  not  be  taken  as  final  appraisal 
of  the  varieties  concerned.  All  are  grown  in  a  clay  loam  soil,  and,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Doubloons  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  all  are  budded 
on  the  rosa  canina  understock. 

Ami  Quinard,  H.T.  (Mallerin,  1930) 

This  blackish-crimson  decorative  Rose  was  very  impressive  early  in 
the  season  but  it  failed  to  produce  much  autumn  bloom.  The  colour  is 
distinctive — very  dark  but  not  dull —  the  fragrance  noteworthy,  the  growth 
fair,  but  the  stems  appeared  weak. 

Aureate,  H.  Per.  (Dickson,  1932) 

I  consider  this  variety  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  gorgeous 
foliage  and  its  charming,  orange-yellow  buds  which  are  produced  in  great 
profusion.  I  repeat,  however,  my  comment  of  last  year  to  the  effect  that 
the  promise  of  the  buds  is  not  borne  out  in  the  developed  blooms. 

Barbara  Richards,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1930) 

The  blooms  in  early  season  were  of  excellent  quality  but  succeeding 
crops  were  less  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoint  of  substance.  The  per- 
fume is  sweet  and  distinctive,  the  colour  delicate  and  appealing,  the 
growth  branching.  The  plants  were  attacked  by  Blackspot  in  late  August 
and  did  little  thereafter. 

Canary,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1929) 

A  free-blooming,  vigorous-growing,  healthy  Rose  which  apparently 
is  not  well  known.  The  colour  is  a  light  yellow  which  is  well  maintained. 
I  consider  Canary  a  reliable  and  generally  desirable  garden  Rose  although 
surpassed  in  richness  of  colour  by  several  other  varieties. 

Catalonia,  Per.  (Dot,  1934) 

In  its  first  year  Catalonia  failed  to  make  much  growth  but  the  blooms 
produced  were  of  sensational  colour  although  they  failed  to  measure  up 
to  my  standard  of  excellence  in  Rose  form.  Blackspot  was  in  evidence 
in  August.    Judgment  must  be  reserved  until  after  further  trial. 

Catherine  Kordes,  H.T.  (Kordes,  1931) 

Once  again  the  performance  of  this  variety  merits  praise.  The 
large  blooms,  which  are  produced  freely,  are  of  excellent  form  and  sub- 
stance, although  their  colour  is  somewhat  dull.  Scent,  also,  is  absent. 
The  growth  has  been  strong  and  the  foliage  healthy. 

Col.  Sharman  Crawford,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1933) 

I  still  remain  unimpressed  by  this  Rose.  The  rich  colour  of  the  buds 
was  not  maintained  in  the  open  blooms,  and  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
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blooms  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  growth,  while  erect,  was  not  strong, 
but  the  blooms  are  very  sweetly  scented. 

Comtesse  Vandal,  H.T.  (Leenders,  1932) 

While  this  pampered  pet  of  the  world's  Test  Gardens  was  more 
satisfactory  in  my  garden  in  1935  than  in  any  previous  season,  still  I  would 
not  exchange  Edith  Nellie  Perkins  for  it.  The  blooms  seem  to  vary  in 
richness  of  colouring  and  the  plants  made  only  moderate  growth  and 
bloomed  sparsely. 

Condesa  de  Sastago  P.  (Dot,  1933) 

After  recovering  from  the  shock  provided  by  the  colour  of  the  buds 
I  find  that  the  only  justifiable  criticism  to  be  recorded  is  on  account  of 
poor  shape  in  the  open  blooms.  The  variety  grows  vigorously  and  blooms 
freely,  and  the  foliage  appears  to  be  resistant  to  disease.  The  startling 
colour  of  the  buds  is  not  maintained  in  the  open  blooms  but  the  latter 
grow  old  gracefully  and  are  never  unattractive  at  any  stage.  In  my 
opinion  this  variety's  good  points  easily  outweigh  its  shortcomings. 

Conqueror,  H.  Per.  (Chaplin,  1929) 

I  still  admire  its  buff-apricot  colour,  its  prolificacy,  its  vigour  and  its 
hardiness. 

Daisy  Bud,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1933) 

This  Rose  has  been  magnificent  in  every  respect.  Its  colour  is  mid- 
way between  Edith  Nellie  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Henry  Morse.  The  growth 
has  been  excellent,  the  foliage  healthy,  and  the  lovely,  scented  blooms 
have  been  produced  freely  on  long  stems.    Try  it. 

Denise  Lefeuvre,  H.T.  (Chambard,  1931) 

The  blooms  were  uninteresting  in  colour  and  many  of  them  were 
mal-formed.  I  see  no  future  for  this  variety  after  two  years'  experience 
with  it. 

Duchess  of  Montrose,  H.T.  (Dobbie,  1930) 

A  Rose  of  considerable  merit  although  somewhat  stingy  with  its 
beautiful  scarlet  blooms.  The  growth  was  sturdy  although  dwarf,  and 
the  stems  were  short.  One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  was  the 
rich  fragrance. 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda,  H.  Per.  (Dot,  1932) 

This  Rose  has  been  consistent  in  its  splendid  performance  in  my 
garden  over  a  period  of  three  years  and  I  should  like  to  find  space  for 
more  plants  of  it.    It  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  except  scent. 

Edina,  H.T.  (Dobbie,  1934) 

A  very  satisfactory  bedding  Rose  which  probably  will  remain  in  the 
catalogues  after  many  of  its  highly-coloured  sisters  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  The  growth  is  sturdy  and  bushy,  the  foliage  healthy,  the  blooms 
shapely  and  produced  with  reckless  abandon,  and  they  carry  a  very  sweet 
scent.  This  variety  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  in  The  Rose 
Society  of  Ontario's  Test  Garden  at  Guelph  in  1935. 

E.  J.  Ludding,  H.T.  (Van  Rossem,  1931) 

My  comment  of  last  year  can  be  repeated  with  safety.  The  first- 
crop  blooms  were  of  acceptable  form  and  sparkling  colour  but  the  variety 
is  a  shy  bloomer.    The  growth  is  awkward  and  spreading. 
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Etoile  d'Or,  H.T.  (Pernet  Ducher,  1931) 

The  buds  and  blooms  were  a  delight  during  the  early  portion  of  the 
season  but  autumn  bloom  was  very  scarce.  The  plants  have  never  grown 
satisfactorily  for  me  and  for  this  reason  I  fear  for  the  variety's  future. 

Federico  Casas,  H.  Per.  (Dot,  1930) 

A  vigorous,  free-blooming  decorative  Rose  of  much  charm,  and,  in 
my  opinion  much  superior  to  Talisman  for  outdoor  culture. 

Qeheimrat  Duisberg,  H.T.  (Kordes,  1933) 

In  its  first  year  it  produced  a  few  blooms  of  good  quality  and  a  very 
pure  yellow  colour,  but  the  plants  seemed  reluctant  to  grow.  It  shows 
promise,  however,  and  I  am  hopeful. 

Gipsy  Lass,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1932) 

Free-blooming,  vigorous,  and  of  rich,  dark  crimson  colour,  but  the 
stems  are  weak.  The  somewhat  small  blooms  carry  a  rich  and  powerful 
scent. 

Goldenes  Mainz,  H.T.  (Kordes,  1934) 

In  its  first  year  it  failed  to  accomplish  anything  noteworthy — poor 
growth,  insignificant  blooms! 

Gotha,  H.T.  (Krause,  1933) 

My  previous  impressions  are  confirmed.  The  buds  and  blooms  are 
a  delight  to  the  eye  but  the  growth  is  weak. 

Grenadier,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1930) 

An  excellent  bedding  Rose  of  bright  scarlet  colour,  dwarf  and  bushy 
growth,  almost  constantly  in  bloom,  but  without  fragrance. 

Grenoble,  H.T.  (Mallerin,  1927) 

The  blooms  are  very  double,  of  splendid  substance  and  lasting  qual- 
ities but  the  colour  frequently  is  dull,  reminiscent  of  Earl  Haig.  The 
plants  are  temperamental  and  the  blooms  few  in  number. 

Heinrich  Wendland,  H.T.  (Kordes,  1930) 

My  previously-expressed  favourable  impression  of  this  Rose  remains 
unaltered  by  another  season's  experience.  The  colour  is  vivid,  the 
blooms  shapely  and  the  stems  long  and  strong.  The  defects  are  absence 
of  fragrance  and  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  plant. 

Heinrich  Gaede,  H.T.  (Kordes,  1931) 

A  Rose  of  unique  colouring,  approved  form  and  satisfactory  vigour. 
It  did  not  bloom  freely  but  each  bloom  carried  a  thrill.  I  shall  plant  more 
of  it. 

Joan  Cant,  H.T.  (Frank  Cant,  1929) 

This  Rose  again  has  been  very  satisfactory,  producing  freely  its  soft 
pinkf  full,  high-centred  blooms  on  dwarf  but  sturdy  plants. 

Leon  Chenault,  H.T.  (Pernet  Ducher,  1932) 

Again  this  variety  has  been  disappointing — just  an  ordinary  pink 
Rose  developing  bluish  tints  with  age  that  to  me  are  distinctly  objec- 
tionable. 

Liiian,  H.T.  (B.  R.  Cant,  1931) 

My  enthusiasm  for  Lilian  remains  undiminished  in  spite  of  her 
awkward  habit  of  growth.  The  soft  yellow,  well-formed  blooms  are 
very  attractive  indeed. 
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Lord  Lonsdale,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1934) 

In  the  early  portion  of  the  season  Lord  Lonsdale  caused  much  excite- 
ment in  the  garden  but  grew  weary  in  late  summer  and  failed  to  accomplish 
much  thereafter.  The  blooms  are  rich  in  colour  and  faultless  in  shape 
at  their  best.  I  feel  that  this  Rose  has  possibilities  of  achieving  greatness 
and  I  shall  continue  to  watch  it  with  interest. 

Louise  Krause,  H.T.  (Krause,  1930) 

This  variety  does  not  produce  sufficient  bloom  to  warrant  its  retention 
as  a  garden  Rose.  Moreover,  it  is  variable  and  undecided  in  colour,  and 
in  my  view  distinctly  inferior  to  Max  Krause. 

Lucie  Marie,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1930) 

I  have  no  reason  to  alter  my  previously-expressed  views  regarding 
this  Rose.  While  vigorous  and  hardy  the  blooms  lack  refinement  and 
frequently  come  with  confused  or  hard  centres.  It  probably  is  a  useful 
Rose  in  sections  where  varieties  producing  blooms  of  better  quality  are 
not  reliably  hardy. 

Lucile  Rand,  H.T.  (Pernet  Ducher,  1930) 

I  respect  this  Rose  for  its  vigour,  hardiness,  resistance  to  disease  an  d 
free-blooming  propensities  but  the  blooms  themselves  are  somewhat 
coarse  in  form,  although  of  attractive  colour. 

Madge  Wildfire,  H.T.  (Dobbie,  1932) 

The  large-petalled,  highly-scented,  substantial  blooms  of  this  variety 
are  delightful  in  their  early  stages  of  development  but  they  lose  their 
brilliance  with  age.  The  plants  have  shown  a  marked  susceptibility  to 
Blackspot  both  in  my  own  garden  and  in  the  Test  Garden  of  The  Rose 
Society  of  Ontario  at  Guelph,  an  unfortunate  circumstance  because 
otherwise  the  variety  appears  to  have  considerable  merit. 

Malar  Ros,  H.T.  (Krause,  1932) 

My  plants  of  this  variety  have  shown  reluctance  to  grow  and  to 
bloom,  and  the  few  blooms  produced  have  been  of  inferior  quality.  This, 
however,  was  their  first  season  and  I  must  reserve  judgment. 

Marguerite  Chambard,  H.T.  (Chambard,  1928) 

A  very  satisfactory  Rose,  producing  its  well-formed,  intensely  frag- 
rant blooms  on  long,  strong  stems.  My  only  criticism  is  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  autumn  bloom. 

Mme.  Henri  Pate,  P.  (Pernet  Ducher,  1930) 

Erect  in  growth,  this  Rose  produces  sparsely  its  pure  yellow  blooms 
of  attractive  bud  form  on  a  healthy  plant.  The  blooms  lack  substance, 
however,  and  are  too  few  in  number. 

Mme.  Henri  Queuille,  H.T.  (Pernet  Ducher,  1929) 

The  beautiful  and  shapely  blooms  of  a  coppery-rose  tint  are  produced 
on  plants  of  only  moderate  growth  and  with  an  awkward,  sprawling  habit. 
I  can  tolerate  the  plant,  however,  because  of  the  charm  of  the  blooms. 

Mme.  Jule  Guerin,  H.T.  (Gaujard,  1933) 

The  blooms  were  of  excellent  quality  but  few  in  number,  and  the 
stems  appeared  to  be  somewhat  weak.  The  variety  is  valuable  for  ex- 
hibition purposes. 

Mme.  Nicolas  Aussel,  P.  (Pernet  Ducher,  1930) 

I  still  like  this  variety  for  its  colourful  buds  which  are  produced  freely. 
The  growth  with  me  has  been  strong  and  spreading. 
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Mme.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  P.  (Mallerin,  1930) 

While  desirable  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  yellow  colour  the 
performance  of  this  Rose  has  not  been  satisfactory  with  me.  The  growth 
has  been  only  moderate  and  the  blooms  too  few  in  number.  It  is  perhaps, 
significant  that  several  British  firms  have  recently  dropped  this  variety 
from  their  catalogues. 

Mme.  Pierre  Foiestier,  H.T.  (Chambard,  1934) 

In  its  first  year  this  Rose  has  done  well.  The  growth  is  bushy  and 
robust,  the  foliage  ample  and  healthy,  and  the  attractive  blooms  are  pro- 
duced freely.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing  combination  of  orange,  yellow 
and  salmon,  and  at  times  it  resembles  Comtesse  de  Castilleja. 

Mme.  Raymond  Gaujard,  P.  (Pernet  Ducher,  1931) 

My  opinion  of  this  Rose  has  not  altered — the  same  startling  colour 
in  the  bud  and  young  flower,  and  the  same  weak,  spindly  growth  of  the 
plant. 

Margaret  Anne  Baxter,  H.T.  (Smith,  1929) 

The  performance  of  this  Rose  again  has  been  very  impressive — strong 
growth,  well-formed  blooms  of  great  substance,  absence  of  disease,  frag- 
rance, everything. 

Max  Krause,  H.  Per.  (Krause,  1930) 

Max  Krause  has  given  excellent  satisfaction,  better  performance  than 
in  any  previous  year.  While  the  blooms  were  not  numerous  they  were 
of  high  quality  and  the  much-criticized  split  centre  was  only  in  evidence 
on  two  or  three  occasions.  The  petals  are  of  heavy  texture  and  con- 
sequently the  lasting  qualities  of  the  blooms  are  remarkable.  My  regard 
for  Max  Krause  has  increased  materially  as  a  result  of  the  past  season's 
experience. 

McGredy's  Peach,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1933) 

The  early  season  blooms  were  of  good  quality  and  delicate  colour 
although  the  petals  are  of  thin  texture  and  the  blooms  suffered  severely 
from  the  effects  of  rain.  Those  of  late  season  were  poor  in  quality  and 
few  in  number.    I  do  not  regard  the  variety  as  possessing  much  merit. 

McGredy's  Triumph,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1934) 

Light  red  in  colour  with  an  undertone  of  orange,  and  very  florif erous.  ■ 
The  plant  is  bushy  and  the  foliage  healthy.    My  first-year  impressions 
are  very  favourable. 

McGredy's  Yellow,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1933) 

This  Rose  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  The  Rose  Society  of 
Ontario  in  its  Test  Garden  in  1935,  and  is  very  deserving  of  that  honour. 
It  appears  to  have  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good  Rose  although  the 
shade  of  yellow  is  occasionally  too  light  for  many  tastes. 
Memory,  H.T.  (B.  R.  Cant,  1933) 

The  pink  colour  has  a  blue  tint  which  I  dislike.    The  growth  is  fair 
and  the  fragrance  noteworthy  but  the  variety  is  not  outstanding. 
Mrs.  George  Geary,  H.T.  (Burbage,  1929) 

This  Rose  improves  each  year.  The  colour  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Lady  Inchiquin  but  this  variety  blooms  more  freely.  The  blooms  are 
well-formed,  but  the  stems  might  well  be  stronger  and  the  foliage  is  sparse. 
Night,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1930) 

As  previously  reported,  this  variety  is  very  pleasing  in  early  season 
but  autumn  blooms  are  few  and  of  inferior  quality.  The  plum-crimson 
colour  at  its  best  is  very  distinctive  but  it  burns  in  the  sunshine. 
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Nigrette,  H.T.  (Krause,  1934) 

This  Rose  has  been  a  disappointment.  The  growth  has  been  weak, 
the  blooms  small,  and  their  form  and  lasting  qualities  poor.  The  very- 
dark  colour  is  too  dull  to  be  attractive. 

Picture,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1932) 

Desirable  because  of  the  exquisitely-shaped  buds  which  are  produced 
freely.  The  plant,  too,  appears  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous.  My  first 
impressions  are  distinctly  favourable. 

Portadown  Fragrance,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1931) 

As  indicated  by  the  name  the  fragrance  is  strong,  yet  sweet ,  but  the 
Rose  also  has  other  virtues.  It  blooms  freely  on  dwarf  but  sturdy  plants, 
and  the  orange-carmine  colour,  paling  with  age,  is  always  attractive. 

Portadown  Glory,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1932) 

The  large,  full,  well-formed  blooms  are  produced  sparsely  on  plants 
of  weak  growth.    Evidently  this  is  an  exhibition  Rose. 

Reward,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1934) 

The  beautiful  buds  of  buff-yellow  with  rose  tints  develop  into  small  but 
well-shaped  blooms  of  somewhat  lighter  shade.  The  plants  thus  far  have 
shown  only  moderate  growth  but  the  foliage  has  been  healthy.  Reward 
appears  to  have  merit  as  a  bedding  variety. 

Roxana,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1933) 

The  buds  are  of  brilliant  colour  but  the  open  blooms  are  ordinary— 
of  fleeting  colour,  untidy  shape  and  poor  lasting  qualities.  The  growth 
was  indifferent  and  the  foliage  was  attacked  by  Blackspot  in  August. 

Ruby  Manwaring,  H.T.  (Longley,  1932) 

A  darker  sport  of  Betty  Uprichard  but  in  my  opinion  less  attractive 
than  the  older  variety. 

Samuel  Pepys,  H.T.  (B.  R.  Cant,  1934) 

A  shy-blooming,  creamy- white  variety  of  dwarf  growth.  The  blooms 
are  of  excellent  form  and  substance,  and  are  suitable  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. 

Simone  Guerin,  H.T.  (Mallerin,  1932) 

Delightful  buds  of  unique  carrot  colour  but  the  blooms  lack  substance. 
The  plants  have  displayed  only  moderate  vigour  but  I  like  this  Rose 
nevertheless. 

Sir  Henry  Segrave,  H.T.  (Dickson,  1932) 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  ROSE.  It  has  continued  its  impressive  performance 
of  the  previous  two  seasons.  It  has  been  magnificent  in  all  respects  save 
that  of  fragrance,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

Soeur  Therese,  H.T.  (Gillot,  1930) 

The  charming  buds — deep  gold  with  scarlet  markings — are  produced 
very  freely  on  plants  of  very  vigorous  and  spreading  growth.  The  blooms 
fade  quickly  and  are  of  poor  shape  and  little  substance,  but  the  plant  is 
rarely  without  its  rich-coloured  buds  throughout  the  season.  The  foliage 
is  sparse  but  healthy. 

Southport,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1933) 

A  splendid  Rose  of  brilliant  scarlet  colour  and  acceptable  form, 
although  without  fragrance.  The  plants  with  me  are  only  of  moderate 
vigour  but  the  foliage  seems  healthy.  This  variety  was  awarded  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  in  The  Rose  Society  of  Ontario's  Test  Garden  in  1935. 
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Souvenir  de  Mme.  C.  Chambard,  H.T.  (Chambard,  1931) 

While  I  admired  the  beautiful  blooms  which  glister  like  silk  in  the 
sunshine  they  were  far  too  few  in  number.  The  growth  was  fair,  and, 
aside  from  reluctance  to  bloom,  I  have  little  criticism  to  offer. 

Tom  Barr,  H.T.  (McGredy,  1932) 

An  extraordinary  colour — russet-brown, but  my  plants  were  weak 
and  the  blooms  few.  This  is  my  second  attempt  with  this  Rose,  my  first 
plants  of  it  having  succombed  to  the  winter  of  1933-4. 

Viktoria  Adelheid,  H.T.  (Kordes,  1932) 

First  year  results  were  unsatisfactory  but  final  judgment  must  await 
the  outcome  of  a  more  extended  trial.  The  growth  was  poor  and  the 
blooms  few  in  number  and  of  mediocre  quality. 

Violet  Simpson,  H.T.  (Simpson,  1930) 

The  blooms  are  of  approved  form  and  their  shrimp-pink  colour  is 
pleasing,  but  the  plants  are  of  dwarf  growth.    I  am  not  optimistic. 

W.  E.  Chaplin,  H.T.  (Chaplin,  1929) 

Excellent  in  all  respects  save  that  of  fragrance  which  is  absent.  Some 
of  my  plants  showed  traces  of  mildew  late  in  the  season  but  they  were 
not  seriously  affected. 

Westfield  Scarlet,  H.T.  (Morse,  1931) 

The  brilliant,  scarlet,  shapely  blooms  are  produced  sparingly  on 
thorny  plants  of  moderate  vigor,  and  on  thick,  sturdy  stems.  It  is  a 
stand-out  in  colour  effect. 

Wilhelm  Breder,  H.T.  (Kordes,  1934) 

First  year  results  were  disappointing  but  judgment  must  be  withheld 
until  after  further  observation. 


Betty  Prior,  H.  Poly.  (Prior,  1934) 

The  dark  carmine,  semi-single  blooms  on  strong-growing  plants  were 
produced  freely  in  small  clusters  throughout  the  season.  The  colour 
developed  objectionable  shades  with  age  however,  and,  as  a  steady  diet, 
I. just  couldn't  take  it! 

Karen  Poulsen,  H.  Poly.  (Poulsen,  1933) 

I  still  regard  this  as  a  very  fine  Rose  for  garden  decoration.  The 
colour  fades  to  some  extent  but  in  this  respect  it  does  not  offend  as  seriously 
as  does  its  sister,  Kirsten  Poulsen.  With  me  Karen  Poulsen  is  less  vigorous 
than  Kirsten  and  the  clusters  of  bloom  are  also  smaller  than  those  of  the 
older  variety  although  the  individual  blooms  are  of  good  size. 

Mev.  Van  Straaten  Van  Nes,  H.  Poly.  (Leenders,  1934) 

The  blooms  are  very  distinctive,  and,  although  in  their  first  year, 
my  plants  have  grown  well  and  bloomed  freely.  I  shall  continue  to  watch 
it  with  much  interest. 

Valerie,  H.  Poly.  (F.  Cant,  1932) 

The  lovely,  creamy-yellow  blooms  are  produced  freely  in  early  season 
but  only  sparsely  thereafter.  The  foliage  is  glossy  and  the  growth  satis- 
factory. If  it  would  give  continuous  bloom  throughout  the  season  it 
would  go  far. 
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Doubloons,  H.  Set.  (Horvath,  1934) 

This  variety  looks  very  promising.  In  its  first  year  it  made  fair 
growth  and  produced  a  few  attractive  apricot-yellow  blooms.  Its  hard- 
iness in  this  climate  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  but  I  am  hopeful  regard- 
ing it, 

Easlea's  Golden  Rambler,  H.  Wich.  (Easlea,  1933) 

In  its  second  year  this  Rose  made  magnificent  growth  but  failed  to 
bloom.    The  glossy  foliage  is  very  attractive.    Canes  produced  in  1934 
killed  back  badly  in  the  winter  of  1934-5. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James  (Brownell,  1933) 

Along  with  Easlea's  Golden  Rambler  this  variety  also  failed  to  bloom 
in  its  second  year  although  it  has  made  satisfactory  growth.  It  suffered 
to  some  extent  from  the  winter  of  1934-5.  I  hope  eventually  to  persuade 
it  to  bloom.   

ROSE  NOTES  FROM  ALBERTA 

By  H.  W.  Stiles,  Edmonton 

(Editor's  Note;; — The  following  report  from  our  valued  correspondent, 
Mr.  Stiles,  indicates  what  courage,  determination,  and,  above  all,  a  love 
of  Roses,  can  accomplish  in  the  face  of  difficult  climatic  conditions. 

The  winter  of  1934-5  was  not  quite  as  severe  as  the  two 
previous  winters  had  been,  and  our  stock  came  through  in 
fairly  good  condition.  The  spring  was  very  backward,  how- 
ever, and  no  planting  could  be  done  until  early  May.  When 
planting  new  stock  on  6th  May  I  found  considerable  frost  in 
the  ground. 

The  season  of  1935  was  the  most  fickle  as  regards  weather 
conditions  that  I  have  ever  known  in  this  locality.  The 
month  of  May  was  cold,  and  during  June  we  had  very  heavy 
rains  on  twenty-three  days  out  of  the  thirty,  while  in  July 
the  temperature  frequently  touched  ninety  degrees  in  the 
shade  during  the  day  and  dropped  to  forty-six  degrees  at 
night.  Jack  Frost  paid  us  a  visit  on  15th  August  and  did 
so  much  damage  that  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  our 
Annual  Flower  and  Vegetable  Show  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-seven  years.  Notwithstanding  these  trying  climatic 
conditions  the  Roses  did  very  well,  and  I  have  never  known 
my  plants  to  be  so  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests. 

I  think  Heinrich  Wendland  was  the  best  Rose  of  the 
season.  Although  it  did  not  produce  many  blooms  each  was 
of  exhibition  quality  and  of  wonderful  colour.  Growth, 
foliage  and  fragrance  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  Rose 
which  is  not  generally  listed,  but  which  I  consider  to  be  a  real 
acquisition,  is  Kralj  Tomislav.  The  growth  is  vigorous,  the 
foliage  beautiful,  and  the  large,  full  blooms  are  a  lovely 
Solferino  red  in  colour.  Other  varieties  grown,  the  majority 
of  which  performed  well  in  spite  of  weather  handicaps,  are 
fairly  well  known  and  need  not  be  mentioned  individually. 
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The  Constitution 

I.  The  members  of  the  Society  hereby  constitute  themselves  The  Rose 
Society  of  Ontario,  the  seat  of  which  shall  be  at  Toronto,  where  the  Records 
and  Library  shall  be  kept. 

II.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  to  study,  cultivate  and  exhibit 
Roses,  award  prizes  for  cultivation,  exhibition  of  and  essays  upon  Roses 
and  Rose  Culture;  to  acquire  a  Library  on  Rose  Culture  and  generally 
to  further  and  encourage  the  cultivation  and  study  of  Roses. 

III.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  its  Members  and  such  additional 

gjrsons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  admitted  to  membership  by  the 
oard  of  Directors,  on  payment  of  the  fees  prescribed  by  the  rules. 

IV.  The  members  of  the  Society  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  amongst 
themselves  a  Board  of  Directors,  to  consist  of  twenty  members,  of  whom 
six  shall  form  an  Advisory  Board,  and  such  Board  of  Directors  shall  make 
rules,  and  perform  all  executive  and  administrative  duties;  and  six  shall 
form  a  quorum.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  a  President  and  four 
Vice-Presidents,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  who  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

V.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected,  and  all 
members  thereof  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

VI.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer, 
both  of  which  offices  may  be  held  by  one  person,  who  shall  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Board  may  direct. 

VII.  Any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  shall  be  successively 
absent  from  three  duly  called  meetings  thereof,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Board,  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  who  may 
then  proceed  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  hereinafter  provided. 

VIII.  If  any  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  by  the  death, 
resignation  or  inability  to  act,  of  any  of  the  members  thereof,  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  may  appoint  another  to  fill  his  or  her  place,  to 
hold  office  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  members  of  the  Board. 

IX.  The  members  of  the  Society  in  any  city  or  town  or  other  dis- 
trict of  Ontario  to  be  defined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  appoint  a  committee  for  such  city  or  town  or  other 
district,  and  may  elect  a  presiding  officer  thereof,  to  be  called  the  (name 
of  the  city,  town  or  district)  Vice-President,  for  the  management  of  such 
local  affairs  of  the  Society  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
Rules,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  members  so  acting  may  adopt  the  name 
of  The  Rose  Society  of  Ontario  (name  of  city,  town  or  district)  Branch. 

X.  Exhibitions  shall  be  held  in  Toronto,  and  may  be  held  at  other 
points  in  Ontario,  at  times  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  prizes  may  be  given  at  such  Exhibitions. 

XI.  All  competitions  for  prizes  shall  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes: — 

Class  1. — Professional. — Comprising  all  such  persons  or  corporations 
as  carry  on  the  trade  of  growing  and  selling  flowers. 
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Class  2. — Semi-Professional. — Comprising  all  persons  who  do  not 
grow  flowers  for  profit,  but  who  keep  gardeners,  not  otherwise  employed. 

Class  3. — Semi-Amateur. — Comprising  all  persons  who  do  not  grow 
flowers  for  profit,  but  who  have  the  occasional  assistance  of  gardeners  in 
the  cultivation  of  Roses,  not  solely  employed  by  themselves. 

Class  4. — Amateur. — Comprising  all  those  persons  who  do  not  grow 
flowers  for  profit,  and  who  cultivate  Roses  without  the  assistance  of  skilled 
gardeners,  but  who  may  employ  a  labourer. 

Class  5. — Novice. — Comprising  amateurs  who  have  never  exhibited 
before. 

Note* — Amateurs  and  Semi- Amateurs  may  compete  in  the  Profes- 
sional and  Semi-Professional  classes,  but  the  Professionals  and  Semi- 
Professionals  may  not  compete  in  the  Amateur  and  Semi- Amateur  classes. 
XII.  The  Constitution  may  be  changed  in  any  respect  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIII.  A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
at  such  place  in  the  City  of  Toronto  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint, 
in  the  month  of  December  each  year,  on  such  day  as  the  Board  shall  ap- 
point for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  report  from  the  Board  of  all  matters 
of  interest  and  business  during  the  preceding  year,  and  for  all  other 
general  purposes  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  at  such 
meeting,  a  full  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  for  the  year  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  Board.  Notice  of  such  annual  meeting  shall  be 
mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Society  not  later  than  ten  days  before 
such  a  meeting  shall  be  held. 

XIV.  A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  may  be  called 
by  the  President  at  any  time,  or  such  a  special  meeting  shall  be  held  upon 
the  written  application  to  the  President  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  to  consider  any  specified  business.  The  President  shall 
at  the  first  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  lay  such  application 
before  the  meeting  and  the  Board  shall  appoint  a  date  for  such  special 
meeting  to  be  held  within  the  succeeding  two  weeks  at  some  place  in 
the  City  of  Toronto,  and  the  members  shall  be  notified  by  mail  not  later 
than  ten  days  before  such  a  meeting  shall  be  held. 

XV.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  elect  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Society,  in  recognition  of  outstanding  services,  an  Honourary  President 
and  four  Honourary  Vice-Presidents,  each  to  hold  office  for  one  year  and 
be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Honourary  President  may  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  ex-officio. 


Rules  of  the  Rose  Society  of  Ontario 

1.  The  subscription  to  The  Rose  Society  of  Ontario  shall  be  one 
dollar  per  annum  for  ordinary  members,  and  five  dollars  for  sustaining 
members,  payable  in  advance  on  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year. 

2.  The  Rose  Society's  year  shall  end  on  30th  November  in  each 
calendar  year  and  the  accounts  shall  be  made  up  as  at  that  date  for  presen- 
tation to  the  annual  meeting. 

3.  Any  member  may,  upon  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00) 
be  declared  a  Life  Member. 

4.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  form  such  committees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


BY-LAWS 
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5.  Lectures  and  instructions  upon  Roses  and  their  culture  shall  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  determine. 

6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  persons, 
not  necessarily  members  of  the  Society,  as  may  be  necessary  for  arranging 
for  the  Exhibition. 

7.  Affiliation  by  Horticultural  or  other  Rose  societies  may  be  granted 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars  (§5.00),  or  through  membership. 
In  the  latter  event  to  qualify  at  least  ten  members  of  the  society  applying 
for  affiliation  must  be  members  of  The  Rose  Society  of  Ontario.  Affiliated 
societies  are  entitled  to  a  silver  medal  from  The  Rose  Society  of  Ontario 
for  competition  in  the  Rose  sections  of  their  local  shows,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  at  least  three  exhibitors  in  the  competition  for  this 
medal. 

8.  The  President  may  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  prepare  a  list  of  twenty  members  who,  from  their  interest 
in  the  Society,  will  undertake  to  act  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall 
nominate  the  same  at  the  General  Meeting.  These  names  shall  be  printed 
on  a  ballot  slip,  but  such  action  of  a  Nominating  Committee  shall  not 
prevent  further  alternative  names  being  added  by  members  by  nomination 
at  the  General  Meeting. 


By-Laws 

(Defining  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  Board  of  Directors.) 

1.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  may  be  called  at  the  written  request  of  five  members,  notice 
of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  by  mail,  such  notice  to  specify  the 
business  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  call.  No  business  other  than  that 
mentioned  shall  be  transacted  at  such  meeting. 

2.  The  hour  of  meeting  shall  be  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  President  or  Chairman. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Society,  to  enforce  strict  observance  of  the  Constitution,  Rules  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Society,  to  appoint  all  committees  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  to  approve  all  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  for  appropriations  of 
money  made  and  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  his  official  charge  may  require  of  him. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  in  the  order  of 
his  seniority,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  in  the  absence  of 
the  President.  If  none  are  present  the  Society  shall  elect  a  president  pro 
tempore. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  keep  correct 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  to  keep  a  list  of  all  members, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed, 
and  advise  them  of  all  notices  of  motion  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. He  shall  receive  and  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  all  moneys 
due  and  belonging  to  the  Society,  receiving  receipt  therefor,  and  shall 
draw  and  countersign  all  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  each  member's  attendance  at  such  meetings,  and  in  his 
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annual  report  state  the  number  of  meetings  held  and  how  many  each 
member  attended.  He  shall  also  preserve  all  books,  papers  and  other 
documents  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  upon  retiring  from  office  deliver 
all  such  to  his  successor.  He  shall  perform  all  other  duties  usually  per- 
taining to  that  office,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  render  a  complete  report 
of  the  membership  and  condition  of  the  Society. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  all 
moneys,  giving  a  receipt  therefor,  and  pay  them  out  only  on  an  authorized 
order  from  the  Secretary,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  President  or  nominee  of  the  Board.  He  shall  keep  a 
proper  record  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements,  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  all  moneys,  books  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  Society  which  may  be  in  his  possession, 
and  at  the  anual  meeting  or  when  otherwise  required,  he  shall  furnish  a 
complete  report  of  his  office,  producing  vouchers  for  all  moneys  paid 
out.  He  shall  furnish  such  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  as  the  Board  shall  direct,  the  cost  of  same  to  be  paid  by  the  Society. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  have  full  charge 
of  the  working  interests  of  the  Society;  they  shall  aid  the  President  in  the 
management  of  the  Society  between  its  sessions,  and  shall  report  on  such 
matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  consideration  on  a  vote  of  the 
Society  at  its  meetings. 

8.  All  members  of  the  Society  who  are  in  good  standing  shall  be 
eligible  for  any  office  in  the  Society.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  all  committees. 

9.  Six  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business  at  any  authorized  meeting  of  the  Board. 

10.  The  member  named  first  on  any  committee  shall  act  as  Chairman 
until  another  is  chosen  by  the  said  committee. 

11.  Parliamentary  usages  shall  be  observed  in  all  debates  and  dis- 
cussions. 

12.  In  the  election  of  officers,  a  ballot  shall  be  taken  for  the  President 
and  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  it  shall  require  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
to  elect  each  such  officer,  and  when  three  or  more  candidates  are  nom- 
inated, the  one  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  on  each  ballot  shall 
be  dropped  from  the  list,  until  only  two  remain,  or  until  one  shall  have 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  In  balloting  for  Directors  the  twenty 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  and  all 
ballot  papers  used  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Society. 

13.  No  person  shall  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society 
for  more  than  two  years  in  succession,  and  a  period  of  two  successive  years 
shall  intervene  between  any  terms  of  office  so  held. 

14.  The  President  may  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  prepare  a  list  of  twenty  members  who,  from  their  interest 
in  the  Society,  will  undertake  to  act  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall 
nominate  the  same  at  the  General  Meeting.  These  names  shall  be  printed 
on  a  ballot  slip,  but  such  action  of  a  Nominating  Committee  shall  not 
prevent  further  alternative  names  being  added  by  members  by  nomination 
at  the  General  Meeting. 

15.  By-Laws  may  be  made,  altered  or  repealed  at  a  meeting  called 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 


THE  GARDEN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Edited  by  E.  L.  D.  Seymour,  B.S.A. 

The  biggest,  most  practical,  most  up-to-date  book  of  garden  information 
*ever  offered  to  the  amateur  gardener — at  a  price  so  low  that  everyone 
will  want  a  copy  !  Answers  every  question  about  your  garden  that 
you  are  likely  to  face,  in  simple  non-technical  language,  in  convenient 
alphabetical  arrangement  that  enables  you  to  turn  instantly  to  just  the 
facts  you  want.  No  more  need  to  search  through  dozens  of  incomplete 
books  for  information.  Now  every  point  that  puzzles  you  is  explained 
briefly,  clearly,  authoritatively  in  this  one  book.  Its  scope  is  amazing,- 
it  covers  every  problem  of  planning,  planting  and  caring  for  your 

garden.    New  from  cover  to  cover  and  right  up  to  the  minute  !  

    Cloth  $4.50 

THE  A  B  C  OF  GARDENING 

By  W.  E.  Shewell-Cooper 

"The  A  B  C  of  Gardening"  deals  with  horticultural  problems  of  soils 
and  manures,  culture  of  vegetables,  Fruit,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Flowers, 
and  also  deals  with  lawns,  pests  and  diseases.  It  is  a  concise  goldmine 
of  information  for  the  amateur  gardener.  The  man  who  knows  his  job 
does  not  need  to  use  many  words  to  tell  you  the  simple  essentials  of 
gardening,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  by  his  practical  contact  with  all  the 
branches  of  horticulture  is  able  to  give  in  a  concise  form  just  that  in- 
formation which  the  beginner  in  gardening  requires.  But  the  more 
experienced  gardener  will  also  find  this  book  of  greatvalue.  Cloth  $1 .75 

GARDENS  and  GARDENING  1936 

THE  STUDIO  GARDEN  ANNUAL 
Edited  by  E.  A.  Mercer 

Each  issue  of  the  Annual  takes  a  number  of  selected  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  gardener,  and  provides  the  advice  and  instruction  of  experts  on 
the  best  methods  employed,  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  results 
which  have  been  achieved.  A  different  set  of  subjects  is  chosen  for 
expert  considerations  each  year,  and  as  a  result  the  subscriber  to 
"Gardens  and  Gardening,"  builds  up  an  exhaustive  and  entertaining 
encyclopedia  of  garden  lore,  which  while  always  complete  is  never 
complete.  The  fifth  annual  contains  over  200  illustrations  and  three 
plates  in  full  colour      Paper  $2.50,  Cloth  $3.50 


TheMUSSON  BOOK  COMPANY  Ltd. 

480-486  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO  2 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


Gifts  without  Mass  Appeal 

In  a  setting  of  unusual  graciousness  are  displayed  gifts  of  unusual 
distinction.  This,  in  a  phrase,  reveals  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Con- 
tinental shop. 

In  chrome  and  aluminum,  in  wood  or  leather,  or  china,  in  silver  and 
crystal,  are  wrought — in  many  cases  by  hand — practical  gift  suggestions 
for  Weddings,  Birthdays  and  other  special  occasions. 


CONTINENTAL 

Bl  K-K.S  •  ELLIS  -  R-YR-IE      Oil  V-/x 

YONGE      AND      TEMPERANCE     STR.EETS    TORONTO 


Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heathers,  Conifers,  etc. 

All  grown  in  British  Columbia  under  ideal  conditions. 
STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS  STOCK 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

LAYRITZ  NURSERIES,  LIMITED 

Established  1890  VICTORIA,  B.C. 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


ROSES 

TWO  AND  THREE  YEAR  OLD  STOCK 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Claudius  de  Pernet 
Red  Briarcliff 
Token 
Talisman 

Sweet  Adeline 
Joanna  Hill 

Premier  Supreme 
Briarcliff 
Rapture 

Red  Talisman 
Yellow  Talisman 
Rose  Dale 
$3.00  PER  DOZEN,  ASSORTED 

H.  J.  MILLS  LTD. 

Rose  Growers 
RICHMOND  HILL,  ONT. 
Phone:  Richmond  Hill  37 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


DALE 

PRIZE  -  WINNING  HYBRID  TEA 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Dale  Estate  Limited  offer  the  following  choice  varieties  of  Dale  Rose  Bushes — 
strong,  carefully  selected,  bench-grown — for  delivery  in  April,  May  and  June: 

PREMIER  SUPREME  ROSE  HILL  E.  G.  HILL 

RAPTURE  BRIARCLIFF  TEMPLAR 

PERNET  TALISMAN  BONNIE  BESS 

JOANNA  HILL  WHITE  KILLARNEY  MARY  HART 

A  limited  supply  only  of  these  choice  varieties  is  available,  and  we  urge  you  to 
ensure  your  requirements  by  making  your  reservations  NOW.  Write  for  Dale 
Catalogue  of  Roses  containing  full  information  and  prices. 


DALE  ESTATE  LIMITED 

BRAMPTON  ONTARIO 


Baker  B 


ros 


Limited 


Head  Office: 
109  Vaughan  Road 
LA.  1151 

EXCLUSIVE 
CLEANERS  &  FURRIERS 

Expert  personal  attention 
from  each  of  the  five 
Baker  Bros,  in  the 
cleaning  of  your 
suit  or  dress. 


QUALITY 
SEEDS 

Since  1886 


Send  for  our  Seed  and 
Horticultural  Catalogue  (if 
you  have  not  already  a 
copy)  which  is  sure  to  in- 
terest you. 


DUPUY  &  FERGUSON 
REG'D 

438  Jacques-Cartier  Square 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


The  leaf-green 
ALL-IN-ONE 
DUST 
or 

SPRAY 


Highest  rating  given 
in  tests  by  Ameri- 
can   Rose  Society. 


For  a  Healthy 
Garden  — 


Porno-Green  with  Nicotine  may  be  used  as  a 
dust  or  spray  to  control  both  diseases  and 
insects  on  flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  Being 
leaf-green  it  is  not  conspicuous  on  the  foliage. 


As  an  insecticide 
it  controls: 

Rose  Aphis 
Nasturtium  Aphis 
Sweet  Pea  Aphis 
Japanese  Beetle 
Leaf  Roller 
Tarnish  Plant  Bug 
Leaf  Beetles 
Web  Worm 
Tent  Caterpillar 
Flea  Beetle 
White  Fly 
Lace  Bug 
Rose  Midge 
Red  Spider 
Cyclamen  Mite 
Mealy  Bug 
Countless  others 


As  a  fungicide 
it  controls: 

Rose  Blackspot 
Rose  Mildew 
Lilac  Mildew 
Phlox  Mildew 
Sweet  Pea  Mildew 
Dahlia  Mildew 
Zinnia  Mildew 
Delphinium  Mildew 
Hollyhock  Rust 
Snapdragon  Rust 
Carnation  Rust 
Chrysanthemum  Rust 
Leaf  Spot  of  Box, 
Clematis,  etc. 
And  all  other  diseases 
which    are  controlled 
with  sulphur. 


mo-Green 


WITH  NICOTINE— 
at  your  seed  stores:  1  lb.  75c — 5  lbs.  $3.00 
Porno-Green  without  nicotine:  1  lb.  50c 

5  lbs.  $1.75 

Made  in  Canada 
NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.  LIMITED 
Burlington,  Ontario 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


YORK  NURSERIES  Ltd. 

Nurseries:  Wilson  &  Bathurst 
Office:  78  Avenue  Road 
TORONTO 
RA.  5554 

EVERGREENS 
SHADE  TREES 
PERENNIALS 

ROSES 

Flowering  Shrubs 

Landscape 
Gardening 


ACCLIMATED 
ROSES 

2  Year  No.  1  Field  Grown 

HARDY,   HOME  GROWN 
ROSES  FOR  CANADIAN 
PLANTERS 
Hybrid  Perpetuals 
Hybrid  Teas 
Polyanthas 
Climbers 
Rugosa 
Quality  and  Price  Right 

Over  100  acres  of  solidly 
planted  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
roses,  perennials,  etc.,  to  sup- 
ply our  customers  from  coast 

to  coast. 
Send  for  free  52  page  illus- 
trated catalogue. 
The 

McCONNELL  NURSERY 
CO. 

Port  Burwell  Ontario 


Rowancroft 
Gardens 

MEADOWY  ALE,  ONT. 


Hardy  Perennial 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

Spring  is  a  good 
Planting  Time 

Catalogue  No.  ?  and 
1936  Price  List  on  request. 


Motor  route  from  Toronto,  Dun- 
das  Highway  to  Cooksville,  north 
on  Centre  Road  to  Derry  West, 
then  west  to  Meadowvale. 

Come  and  see  this  garden. 
M.  E.  BLACKLOCK 


KELWAY 
ROSES 

Good  Stocks  of  all  lead- 
ing modern  varieties, 
including 

New  Polyanthas 

Send  for  Rose  catalogue 
■ — it  also  lists  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Fruit  Trees. 

KELWAY  &  SON 

(1933)  Ltd. 

Langport,  Somerset,  England 

Canadian  Office: 

616  Harbour  Commission 
BIdg.,  Toronto 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


WINONA  GROWN  ROSES 

are  hardy,  hard-wooded  bushes,  on  the  hardiest  of  understocks — best  for 
Canadian  gardens. 

We  are  among  the  first  to  offer  the  new  creations  of  the  World's  leading 
Rose  hybridizers  and  Producers,  after  testing  them  in  our  own  Nurseries 
and  being  satisfied  they  are  satisfactory  under  Canadian  climatic  con- 
conditions.    List  and  descriptions  free  on  request. 


C.  L.  Bennett,  Halifax,  N.S.,  says: 
"Last  year  I  purchased  60  roses  of 
you.  We  won  6  Firsts  and  the  only 
two  trophies  in  the  Halifax  Rose 
Show— The  O.R.S.  Medal  for  the 
best  dozen,  and  cup  for  the  most 
artistic  bowl.  I  am  sufficiently 
well  pleased  with  your  stock  to 
promise  you  orders  for  every 
variety  I  need  and  you  can  supply. 
Most  people  here  want  to  buy  any- 
thing but  Canadian  grown  roses — 
they  don't  seem  to  understand 
why,  with  a  small  garden,  no  help 
or  experience,  I  can  get  better 
results." 


Wm.  Paris,  Toronto,  says: — 
"With  pleasant  memories  of  an 
interesting  visit  to  your  Nurseries 
last  October,  from  which  we  ob- 
tained 55  very  fine  rose  bushes,  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  quite  good  success 
attended  our  planting.  A  few 
however,  failed  to  survive  the 
winter.  We  know  we  can  replace 
these  locally  at  approximately  the 
same  price,  but  so  far  all  we  have 
inspected  are  not  in  the  least  com- 
parable to  yours  for  sturdiness." 


Send  25c  coin  or  stamps  for  our  NEW  REFERENCE  GUIDE  to  the  Best 
Varieties  of  Trees  and  Plants  for  Canadian  Gardens,  in  FULL  NATURAL 
COLOURS.    We  include  in  your  order  for  $5.00  or  more,  a  free  plant  of 
our  selection,  as  refund  on  your  quarter. 

E.  D.  SMITH  &  SONS,  LIMITED 


WINONA 


ONTARIO 


Winona  Grown"  means  Hardiness. 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


A  PLANT  PROTECTOR 
OF  PROVEN  QUALITY 

The  Economic  Insecticide,  Plant  Conditioner 
and  Blight  Preventive 

Adapted  for  Rose  Bugs,  and  treatment  to 
Rose  Bushes  and  Flowers. 

Improved  Growth  and  Increased  Production 
and  Quality  for  your  Potatoes,  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  is  yours  with  King  Bug  Killer. 
You  will  like  using  it  because  it  is  cheapest, 
is  light  and  fluffy  and  covers  more.  Endorsed 
by  thousands  of  users  for  best  results. 

Write  us  for  further  information.  If  un- 
able to  secure  your  supply  from  your  mer- 
chant, we  will  supply  you.  Accept  no 
substitutes. 

Your  Protection  is  Secured  by  Our  Guarantee 

Kins  Calcium  Products 

Campbellville,  Ontario 


Roses  are 
with  us 
a  Specialty 


If  you  have  not  yet  received  our  1936  general  seed 
catalogue7  write  for  your  copy  now. 

W.  H.  PERRON  &  CO.  LIMITED 

935  St.  Lawrence  Blvd.  MONTREAL 


KING 
BUG 

Killer 


Dry  Dust, 
Ready  to 
Use,  Easy 
to  Apply. 


These  advertisers  want,  otir  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


Every  Garden  Lover  and  Planter 
should  have  a  copy. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Merry  weather' s 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses 

Grown  at  Southwell,  England 

SEELY  B.  BRUSH 

32  Lowthcr  Avenue 
Toronto 

The  publication  gives  a  full  description  of  each  rose, 
and  instructions  regarding  their  care. 
PLEASE  DO  IT  TODAY 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


Specializes  in  Rose  Bushes 
Grown  in  British  Columbia 


Flower  Dept. 


Street  Floor 


N?  19812 


StC.  V         CLASS  '-"•>  LOT 


/3?LOT  £ 


EXHIBIT  StOCxt"  "P-6CL6 


EXHIBITOR  ^.  $CL<s-lS^ 


N?    10S12  CLAIM  CHECK 


As  the  ROSE  Gives 
BEAUTY  to  your  Garden 

THE  EXHIBITOR'S  TAG 

REGISTERED 

Gives 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 

to  Show  Managers,  Judges, 
Exhibitors  and  Visitors 

TRULY— 
"A  TAG  WITHOUT  A 
FAULT- 
ORDER  your  SUPPLY  NOW 
from 

The  Exhibitor's  Tag  Co. 

Albion  Block 
Edmonton  Alberta 


PATENTED 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


Good  News  for  Rose-Lovers 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  SPRAY  for  ROSES  and  OTHER  PLANTS 


TRI-OGEN  gives  complete  protection  against  all  plant  insects 
and  diseases,  including  black-spot,  mildew,  aphis  (plant  lice), 
red  spider,  rose  slug  worms,  caterpillars,  etc. 

The  stimulating  value  of  TRI-OGEN  promotes  vigor  and  growth, 
healthy  green  foliage — with  resulting  luxuriant  blooms. 

TRI-OGEN  is  the  long-looked-for  remedy  for  the  Rose- 
Garden.  Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  authorities,  including 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  the  Dean  of  American  Rose-Growers. 

We  have  hundreds  of  volunatary  testimonials  from  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  where  TRI-OGEN  has  univer- 
sally made  good. 

"Only  a  Spray  will  reach  the  underside  of  leaves,  where  insects 
and  disease  lurk." 


TRI-OGEN  was  officially  adopted  for  the  exclusive  pro 
tection  of  the  Garden  of  Roses,  at  the  CENTURY  OF 
PROGRESS,  Chicago  World's  Fair,  in  1933.  So  complete 
was  its  success  that  it  was  again  selected  for  1934. 


ROSE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANy 


A.  Small  Kit  (makes  16  qts.)  _   

(Protects  12  to  20  Roses  for  season) 

B.  Medium  Kit  (makes  64  qts.)    

(Protects  50  to  80  Roses  for  season) 

C.  Large  Kit  (makes  32  gals)   

(Protects  100  to  160  Roses  for  season) 

D.  Estate  Kit  (makes  128  gals.).    

(Protects  400  to  600  Roses  for  season) 


$1.50 


20.00 


4.00 


6.00 


37th  and  FILBERT  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1897 
Distributed  in  Canada  by  SEELY  B.  BRUSH 


32  LOWTHER  AVENUE 


TORONTO 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


Canadian  Grown 

EVERGREENS 

TREES 
SHRUBS,  ROSES 
PERENNIALS 
ALPINES 

Send  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Free  on  request. 

SHERIDAN 
NURSERIES 

Limited 

Head  Office:  4  St.  Thomas  St. 
Toronto,  5. 
Nurseries:  Clarkson,  Ont. 


1,000,000  Plants 

FOR 

YOUR  SUMMER  GARDEN 

Geraniums,    Carinas,  Cobeas, 
Petunias,      Asters,  Zinnias, 
Phlox,  Stocks,  Etc., 

and  100  other  varieties  of  the 

very  best  stock. 
Grown  under  2  acres  of  glass, 
and  open  for  your  inspection 

until  9.30  p.m. 

Ample    parking    space,  and 
courteous  experienced  sales- 
men in  attendance. 

B.W.  MILLER  &  CO. 

1961  Dufferin  St.    Ken.  1060 

Two  lines  to  centra! 


THE  MANITOBA 
HARDY  PLANT 
NURSERY 

Dropmore,  Manitoba 

Specializing  in  the 
breeding  and  growing  of 
new  and  hardy 

ROSES  —  LILACS 
and  LILIES 

In  addition  we  grow  the 
most  complete  stock  of 
hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and 
perennials  in  Western 
Canada. 

A  copy  of  our  general 
catalogue  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

"CANADA'S  LEADING 
LILY  GROWERS" 


Import  Your 

ROSES,  SHRUBS 
BULBS  and 
SEEDS 

direct  from  Holland  through 
our  Toronto  Office. 


THE 

Holland  Bulb 
Gardens 

(Van  't  Hof  &  Blokker- 
McCready) 

21  5  Glenholme  Ave. 
Phone  ME.  3827 

(No  other  office  in  Canada) 
Free  catalogue  on  request. 


These  advertisers  want  our  business. 


Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


GET  DOWN  TO  EARTH  * 
AND  PLAN  YOUR  GARDEN 


The  coming  season  will  find  us  well 
prepared  for  you  whether  you  are  plan- 
ning your  first  garden — or  a  seasoned 
horticulturist.  You'll  find,  in  particular, 
a  banner  line-up  of  roses  grown  by  crack 
nurseries  noted  for  their  integrity  and 
the  quality  of  their  products.  You'll 
find  seeds,  slips  and  plants  galore — 
gardens  in  the  making.  You'll  find  tools 
with  strong,  easily  gripped  handles — 
tools  with  ringing  blades  that  STAY 
sharp.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  thing  for 
the  garden  that  you  won't  find  here — 
all  priced  at  Typical  EATON  good- 
value  prices. 

If  You  Can — 

COME  AND  VISIT  OUR  DISPLAYS 

EATON'S  HARDWARE  DEPARTMENT 

Basement,  Oueen  Street 

EATON'S  SEED  AND  PLANT  DEPARTS. 

Fifth  Floor,  Main  Store 

BUT  IN  CASE  YOU  CANT- 


i 


Write  for  information,  or 
PHONE  AD.  5011  or  AD.  5511 


T.  EATON  C9, 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying 


EDDIES  ROSES 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GROWN 

The  best  in  old  and  new  varieties 

Western  agents  for 
Samuel  McGredy  &  Son,  Ireland 
M.  J.  Sauvageot,  France 
United  States: 
Conard-Pyle  Co.,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  John  Smith 

H.  M.  EDDIE  &  SONS  LTD. 

Pacific  Coast  Nurseries 

SARDIS,  B.C. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "EDDIES  ROSES" 


PRINTING 

....  of  all  kinds 


Telephone  104  Bond  Street 

Elgin  4616  TORONTO 


]  be  e  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


ROYAL  YORK  HOTEL 

TORONTO 
The  Empire's  Largest  Hotel 

& 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

ROSE  SOCIETY  OF  ONTARIO 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying-. 


CANADIAN 
GROWN  ROSES 

ACCLIMATIZED  AND 
HARDY 

Hybrid  Teas 
Hybrid  Perpetuals 
Climbers  and  Ramblers 
Polyanthas,  Briars, 
Rugosas,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Strong  two  years  field  grown 
plants. 


Send  for  catalogues  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants. 


STONE  and  WELLINGTON 

The  Fonthill  Nurseries 

(Established  99  years) 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


HOW  to  GROW 
SPRING  FLOW- 
ERING BULBS 

By  Henry  J.  Moore 

In  this  inexpensive 
booklet  an  expert  tells 
how  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. Both  outdoor 
planting  and  indoor 
potting  are  dealt  with. 
Illustrated  with  dia- 
grams and  half-tones. 
20  CENTS 

At  all  Book  and  Seed 
Stores 

THE  RYERSON 
PRESS 

PUBLISHERS 

Toronto  2,  Canada 


Compliments  of  the 

Canada  Bread 
Company, 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

BUTTER-NUT 
BREAD 

"Rich  as  Butter"— 

"Sweet  as  a  Nut" 


These  advertisers  want  our  business. 


Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


English  Roses 

♦ 

Holland  Roses 

(Rembrandt  Quality) 

♦ 

Choice  Selection 
Newest  Varieties 


Write  for  Catalogue 

Wm.  RENNIE  SEEDS 

LIMITED 

TORONTO 
Also  Montreal  and  Vancouver 


VAN  ROSSEM 
ROSES 

These  famous  Roses  are  now 
available  to  Canadian  Rose- 
lovers.  Strong,  vigorous  plants, 
budded  on  canina  and  grown 
on  exceptionally  fine  Rose  soil. 
Plenty  of  stamina  to  withstand 
the  Canadian  climate. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

G.A.VAN  ROSSEM 

LIMITED 

Naarden  Holland 


C.  A.  CRUICKSHANK  Res'd. 

(The  Garden  Guild) 
Toronto  1  2  Ontario 

Sole  Canadian  Distributors 


At    the    British  Delphinium 
Society's  Show  in  London 
June  27,  1935 

Six  Certificates  or  "Awards  of 
Merit"    for    New  Varieties 
were  granted.    Of  these 

Watki  n  Samuel  s 

Plants  Gained  Three 
"Wild  Wales/'  "Blue  Beauty" 
"Codsall  Boy" 

Also  Glory  of  Wales,  July  16,  1935 
In  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soc- 
iety's Delphinium  Trials  in  their 
gardens  at  Wisley,  Wild  Wales, 
Blue  Beauty  and  St.  George  ob- 
tained "Awards  of  Merit." 

New  Seed  $5.00  per  packet 

(about  250  seeds) 
Seed  of  varieties  not  yet  in  com- 
merce, $10.00  per  packet, 
(about  250  seeds"). 

WATKIN  SAMUEL 

King's  Mills  House 
Wrexham  England 


Flowers 

Are  graded  by  the 
quality  and  formation 
of  the  bloom  and  foli- 
age as  well  as  by  the 
length  of  stem.  It  is 
our  policy  to  handle 
only  the  better  quality. 

S.  TIDY  &  SON 

LIMITED 

Toronto's  Oldest  Retail  Florists 

Store  and  Conservatory 
79  KING  STREET  WEST 


These  advertisers  want  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


LABELS 

The  lost  identity  of  a  Rose  Bush 

is  no  longer  excusable.  Leather 
labels  are  indestructable,  spiked 
in  the  earth  are  permanent.  You 
write  all  particulars  and  may  read 
them  year  after  year. 

Also  Plant  Supports. 

FRED.  W.  MOSELEy 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Que. 


DAHLIA  PLANTS  and  ROOTS 
true  to  name 

that  will  grow  and  produce  prize 

winning  Bloom. 
Dahlia    Seed,    producing    80 — 
double  flowers,  and  many  Roll  of 
Honor  prize  winners. 

Catalogue  on  application 

GLEN  AVAS 
DAHLIA  GARDENS 

101  Glebeholme  Blvd.  -  Toronto 


ALUMINUM 

100-$1.00 
1000-S4.00 


Box  501 M 
KETCHUM 
OTTAWA 


DAHLIAS  and 
GLADIOLUS 

British  Columbia   Bulbs  have 
exceptional  vigor.   Get  a  sup- 
ply of  these  for  your  garden. 
About  400  varieties  to  choose 
from.    The  newest  and  finest 
originations. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
MILTON  JACK 
Ferncliffe  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus 
Gardens,  Hatzic,  B.C. 


Our  aim  .  .  . 

To  Grow  the  Best 

GLADIOLUS 

Outstanding  Varieties 
CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

WILLIAM  HARRIS 

ROCKWOOD  ONTARIO 

Canadian  Horticulture 

 AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  

THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS  IN 
THE  GARDEN 
Bright,  Practical,  Timely 

Price  :  $1  per  year 
$2  for  3  years 

Send  (or  Sample  Copy  to-day. 
OSHAWA  ONTARIO 


LARA  FERTILIZERS 

A  combination  of  high  quality 
and  reasonable  prices. 
FORMICA 
A  non-poisonous  product  for  the 
control  of  Black  and  Red  Ants, 
Cockroaches  and  Crickets. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Sure. 
SOLO  SPRAY 
A  reliable  insecticide  for  plant 
pests. 

Ask  for  our  Spring  Price  List 

and  Save. 
TORONTO  CHEMICAL  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 

Toronto  9 
Telephones:  Junction  8623-6870 


PATERSON'S 
HARDY  PLANTS 

Hardy  Plants  of  unusual  interest 
for  the  Rock  Garden  and  Peren- 
nial Border.     Importations  from 
England,  B.C.  and  elsewhere  each 
spring,  many  of  which  are  proving 
hardy  in  our  climate. 
W.M.  PATERSON,  F.R.H.S. 
Member  Alpine  Garden  Society 
Portsmouth.  Ont. 


These  advertisers  want  our  business. 


Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


Employ 
Skilled  Tree  Surgeons  to  care 
for  Your  Trees 

Pruning,  Spraying,  Planting, 
Cavity  Treatment,  Grafting. 

CEDARVALE 
TREE  EXPERTS 

Room  8,  935  St.  Clair  Ave.  West 
Toronto,  Ont.  LL.  5883 


GLADIOLUS 

featuring  European,  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  Varieties 
also 

HARDY  LILIES  and  IRISES 
ALEXANDER  H.  DOWNEY 
400  Lake  Prom'ade,  Long  Branch 
Toronto  14,  Canada 


DUNLOP'S  LIMITED 

CHOICE  FLOWERS 
SINCE  1880 

8-10  West  Adelaide  Street 
Toronto 


Flowers  by  wire  anywhere. 


Roses,  Seeds,  Shrubs,  Fertilizers, 
Garden  Accessories 

USE  PEAT  MOSS 
as  a  Summer  mulch  for  your  Roses. 
"A  Book  for  Garden  Lovers" 
sent  free  on  application. 

EDWARD  WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD. 
93  King  St.  E.,  Toronto  -  El.  0650 


ROSE  BUGS  and  ANTS 

Completely  exterminated  with  a 
Thirty  to  one  solution  of 
DERPO 

DERPO  will  not  Discolor  or  Burn 
the  vegetation  on  which  it  is  used. 
It  is  harmless  to  Humans  or  Animals 
Price  $1.50  lb.  5  lb.  $6.50 

from  your  dealer  or  PREPAID  on 
receipt  of  price. 
DERPO  PRODUCTS 
7  Awde  Street  Toronto 


Come  with  the  "Elite"  to 

LaCLOCHE  VIEW 
BUNGALOW  CAMP 

Little  Current,  Ont. 

Where  Mountains,  Forests,  is- 
lands, Lakes  and  Rivers  all  combine 
to  give  you  an  ideal  outing  and 
fishing  holiday. 

Booklet  on  request. 


PRIZE    WINNERS    TJ  SE  FERTABS 


pERTABS 

I  Wt  "1A-  »E«  HAIfT  -  rt*  MOUTH 
_l   CaN  D°  VECETABSLEs) 

CONCENTRATED  FERTILIZER 

  Tut  CUAKCST   

FtHTlUZtK  PflOOUCCD   

-c-^-_  S  WRKHT4C0.LTD  "TT" 


A  concentrated,  odorless  plant  food  in 
tablet,  form  for  all  house  or  garden 
plants.  May  be  used  in  tablet  or 
liquid  form — Dissolves  quickly  in 
water.  Use  one  or  two  tablets  per 
plant  per  month.  Three  sizes — 25c, 
50c  and  SI. 00.  Larger  sizes  are  more 
economical. 
At  Florists  and  Drug  Stores. 
NORMAN  S.  WRIGHT  &  CO.  LTD. 
468  King  Street  West      Toronto,  Ont. 


These  advertisers  want  our  busine; 


Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


THE   WORLD'S   TINIEST  ROSE 


Midget  Rose 
Rouletti 


EXQUISITE 
HOUSE 
PLANT 
OR  ROCK 
GARDEN 
SUBJECT 

From  the  Swiss  Alps 
comes  this  lovely  and 
gorgeous  little  Rose 
with  its  perfectly  form- 
ed double  rose-pinl 
flowers  on  bushes  never 
over  six  inches  high. 
As  a  houseplant  it  blooms  the  year  around, 
and  a  rare  prize  for  dish-gardening  too.  A 
perfect  gem  for  the  rock  garden  or  edging  the 
rose  and  flower  beds  where  it  blooms  from 
early  summer  until  heavy  frosts.  Hardy 
throughout  Canada.  One  of  the  finest  intro- 
ductions in  years:  we  know  it  will  delight  you 
bevond  words.  Order  now.  Plants  (no  seed) 
each  55c;  2  for  $1.00;  5  for  $2.00;  doz.  $4.00, 
prepaid. 

144  PAGE  SEED  AND  NURSERY  BOOK  FREE 

DOMINION  SEED  HOUSE 

Elgin  Street,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Advertisers 

Advertising 

in  the 
Rose  Annual 
pays. 
It  tells  a  discern- 
ing, buying, 
garden-minded 
public 
about  good 
goods. 


ONTARIO  FIELD  GROWN 
ROSES  OUR  SPECIALTY 

123  Choice  Varieties  of  Hybrid  Tea, 
Polyantha,  Perpetual  and  Climbers. 
Write  for  list  and  prices. 

The  Brampton  Nursery  Co. 

Brampton  Ontario 

(no  connection  with  the  " Dale  Estate") 


These  advertisers   want,  our  business.     Show  them  preference  in  buying. 


